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NEW AND IMPORTANT CLASSICAL PIECES 
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JUVENILE AND AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES 
Edited by DR. HEINRICH SCHMIDT 


BOOK I — Mozart, Overture Belmont and Constance. Schubert, 


Minuett from Op. 78. Beethoven, Scherzo from Op. 28. 
Haydn;. Allegretto from Military “Symphony. 


ALL FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
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The Secret is Out 


ARMONY is not the. 
intricate study verbose 
theorists would have us be- 
lieve. Prof. Oscar Bush 
proves this in his new work 


“Key to Study of Harmony”’ 


Pocket edition 


and at once relieves the sub- 
ject of all meaningless words 
used by the old theorists to 
hide the indecision and un- 
certainty of their argument. 
Brevity is the demand of the 
day, but it takes a man who 
knows his subject and sees 
clearly to be brief. Why pay 
double and triple the price 
of this little book for a large 
volume of words? 
Students’ Harmony Exercises cor- 
rected by the author at 50 cts 
a page, by mail. Send for 
the book at once and become 
a pupil of Prof. Bush while 
the opportunity lasts. 

Price . . . . 50 cents 
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Members of the 
Violin Teachers 
Association 
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THE VIOLINIST 


Bush’s “Harmony”? : the Chart of Viol- 
inists : and such other choice things as 
come up from time to time: :::::: 
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eee Enc Wantage 


The teacher who advises his pupils to subscribe 
to The Violinist does himself a good turn. Pupils 
take greater interest and progress is more rapid. 


Knute 
Reindahl 


Violin and 
Bow Maker 
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Fritz Kreislerand 
Jan Kubelik say: 


“The varnish, 
in particular, is 
superb. The 
tone and speak- 
ing quality are of 
acorrespondingly 
high order. 


Send for booklet 
of testimonials. 


Twenty-six 
East Van Buren 
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MAX I. FISCHEL 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL 


JOSEPH VILIM...DIRECTOR 
Kimball Hall, 3d Floor, 243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
FACULTY: Joseph Vilim, Edna E. Crum, Julius Brander 
Harmony, Composition and Musical History 
W.H. Bond 
A full and string orchestra for pupils. 
for violin. 


A high school 
Catalogue free 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Concert Violinist 
and Instructor 
Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


American 
Conservatory 


VIOLIN, PIANO, VOCAL, Erc. 
Competent Teachers 


CAPONE VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Application may now be made for 
membership in the school orchestra 


Studio, 413 Kimball Hall Building, Chicago 


MODERN VIOLIN METHOD 


Compiled from best composers 


Endorsed and adopted by leading teachers in Chi- 
cago and other cities. Sample copies to teachers 
on application to the publisher 


L. E. HERSEY... BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
For sale by LYON & HEALY, Chicago 


J. E. BRILL 


Violinist 


387 Fullerton Avenue . . Chicago 
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Kimball Hall : Wabash Avenue 
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FRANK F. WINTER 


Solo Violinist 
and Teacher 
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John Friedrich @ Bro. 


Makers and Importers of 
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360 Fourth Ave., S.W. Cor. of 26th St. 


Opposite Madison Square Garden . 


. NEW YORK 


The reasonwhy THE 
VIOLINIST has not 


250,000 


subscribers is because 
many teachers and play 
ers do not Know its value 


TELL THEM ABOUT IT 
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deep, bold, mellow tone, un- 
excelled for carrying power 


my latest work in varnishing shows the depth, 
transparency and the hidden ray as in the 
work of the masters. SEND for BOOKLET 


ADDRESS EXACTLY AS FOLLOWS 
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26 B. East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


H. B. STEVENS COMPANY, 167 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ALBUM OF TEN CLASSICS 


OF COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN IN THE FIRST POSITION 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT EDITED BY HENRI STRAUSS 
a CO NREING Sa 


This catalog may be said to be the most elaborate of 


the kind ever issued. It contains Eighty-four Full Bal Masque - - - - - Rubenstein 
Music Size Specimen Pages of seventy-five different Gondoliero - - - - - Liszt 
carefully selected works for Violin and Piano by many Impromptu) - - - - - Schubert 
of the most popular modern composers, embracing all Melodie from 19th Prelude - - - Chopin 
degrees of difficulty. To professors and amateurs Nightingale - - - - - Alabief 
alike this catalog will prove most useful, as it will Prelude No. 1 Fa - - = Chopin 
enable them from the pages submitted to form a Prelude No. 2 - - - - - Chopin 
satisfactory idea of the works much better than when Prelude No. 20 - - - - - Chopin 
only a few bars are given. It contains the compos- Romance - - - - - -  Henselt 
itions of the following well-known composers: Tarantella-Canzonetta - - - - Liszt 
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Felix Borowski : W. Ten Have : J. Harold 


Henry : Ad. Herman : G. Jensen : Herman Above Album sent postpaid for 45 cents 


Muscat : Rene Ortmans : and many others a 
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ON RECEP OFRALEN, GW.0 GENT ss PA ils New complete catalog free on application 
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What Santa Claus Did 


ANTA CLAUS brought THE VIOLINIST a nice, 
new print shop, filled with the brightest and 
latest styles of type and all the labor-saving things 
that delight a printer and go to make up a modeél 
printing outfit. Guttenberg, Caxton, Roycroft and 
others of the early printers, never dreamed of the 
art at which they labored (about the time of the 
Amati family of violin makers), reaching such 
perfection. The result to our readers will be later 
news, greater regularity in delivery and an im- 
proved appearance. We will make no further 
claims at present but leave to time the pleasant 
surprises in store. 
ie 
An All-Night Concert 


ORT DODGE is graced with a music school 
that inflicts a program of thirty-one numbers 
on a meek and suffering public— mostly parents. 
Unfortunately there is no law against this criminal 
practice—in Iowa. Number 6 on the program is 
a ‘‘Good Night’’ song, very appropriate, but the 
music continues with varying vigor until the 23rd 
number, when the violin politely suggests that we 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,’’ Quite impossible, all 
three. ‘‘Leave me not’’ is the plea of 26, followed 
by an ‘‘Evening Song,’’ after midnight, and run- 
ning down (or should we say winding up) with a 
realistic ‘‘Sunrise,’’ at three o’clock. We do art 
programs in a style to please, but if ever you see 
the choice product of our print shop at Fort Dodge 
you may be sure we got fifty for the job; one-half 
for the triple-length program and the balance for 
loss of dignity. 
#. # 
The Faculty of Decision 


OUR intention may be all right, but unless 
there is decision to act back of it you will 
accomplish nothing worth while—and it is only 
the worth while things that are worth living for. 
You may intend to practice three or four hours a 


day, but, lacking decision the result will be nil. A , 


great many people look for results before they have 


set up any cause. Results do not come in that 
way. Cause and effect is the great law by which 
we live; if you will think about it you will see that 
a universe of harmony could not exist in any other 
way. Perhaps you want to understand music in 
all its interesting moods, its heighths and breadths, 
you must set up the right cause, you must have 
decision to study. Temperament does not just 
happen to come to Kreisler and Ysaye, and leave 
you out, coldas ice. Warm up towards somebody 
and everybody; thaw out, forget the $ once ina 
while, forget yourself and surroundings; then your 
higher nature will feel free to come out and express 
itself. It would bea terrible thing, both for you 
and the world, if you could get results without the 
corresponding cause. You intend having THE 
VIOLINIST sent to you for the year 1903, but inten- 
tion must be backed by decision to act, before our 
subscription man can possibly be induced to place 
your name on his roll of honor. 


4 
The Effect of Thought 


OME of our violin makers hate each other 

so much more than they love their calling, the 

art of instrument making, that hate is the dominat- 
ing act and fact of their lives. If, as science late- 
ly suspects (and almost proves), thoughts of hate 
and other passions have their colors, what an awful 
cyclonic wave of dreadful hate color would be seen 
about a few of these fiddle shops by a camera plate 
sensitive enough to make the record! But our 
minds are quite capable of making the record, and 
actually do, in some way or other, and we are im- 
pressed with the smallness of the man who thinks 
this world not large enough for anyone but him- 
self. Nor is he going to win favor among those 
who are in need of his wares; with all that can be 
said or insinuated against an absent person, we 
always take it with a grain of salt (altho’ the story 
is already rather spicy), and afterwards, prompted 
by the curiosity that is strong in all of us, we are 
certain to look up the accused man, if only to see 
for ourselves how black he is; and then, in all 
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probability, we find he has only been roasted brown 
and that there still remain several white spots that 
have escaped:the artist's brush. “The struggle to 
reach the top, where there is always room, ‘is not 


made easier by trying to climb on other men’s , 


shoulders, because we are climbing inside an invert- 
ed cone, and if we try climbing singly we shall 
separate ourselves from the rest, up a little higher 
where it is hard to keep one’s hold; and presently 
we will come tumbling down, with much humility. 
There is quite as much in this for teachers, if not 
more. With the new year try life on this plan. 
Or, if you must knock, just write it all down on 
paper, to see how horrible is the phantom in your 
mind; then throw the paper in the fire and see how 
much better you feel now than when you used to 

deal in character black paint. 

Tee 

The Artist and the Artisan 
URING Ovide Musin’s short stay in Chicago 
the editor had several pleasant chats with the 
distinguished violinist and expounder of the class 
method of instruction. Mr. Musin explained, in 
his genial, enthusiastic way, this class teaching as 
practiced by himself at Liege, Belgium; to which 
city he has now returned. The class work com- 
prises rapid scale practice and bowings for about 
an hour, followed by individual recital of etudes 
and solos, the criticisms and corrections being 
enjoyed by the entire class; sometimes hugely 
enjoyed, but at least always profitable to any but 
the dullest of pupils. The class work is all from 
memory. De Beriot’s school he speaks of as the 
greatest ever writ, possibly excepting his own, 
now inthe hands of the famous old publishing 
house, Breitkopf & Hartel, and after De Beriot he 
outlines a thoroughly practical course. ‘‘This’’ 
said Mr. Musin, pointing to his left arm, ‘‘is the 
artisan, and this,’’ pointing to the right arm, ‘‘is 
the artist,’ It« is@the: artist. thet rioim varm, that 
becomes inspired, that shows feeling; never the 
left. ‘Let me play you my latest composition; | 
think you will like it.”’ 
HS 
Genuine Cremona Violins 

EVER does the sun, in all his fiery splendor, 
pass from east to west without pointing out 
to some deluded earth dweller a priceless Strad or 
other example of the old Cremona art. ‘‘I know 
of an old Strad violin here dated 1670. Will you 
please tell me if there is a premium ona Strad of 
this date?’’ This is the mildest form of inquiry; as 
to the premium —vwell, rather! Next comes one 
Prof. Davis, who “‘bought an old violin the other 
day from a man in Nebraska, which is supposed 
to have been made by Nicholas Amati, in Italy, in 


the year 1616." Good for the Nebraskan bargain 
driver. But! fear his crop.of truthfulness is mixed 
with thistles and wild-oat needles. An instrument 
made ‘‘in the year 1699 by Jacobus Steiner, Agfam 
Prope Oenipontum”’ is owned by a Danville man. 
But listen’: ‘‘The date of the violin is on the interior 
and was put in before it was put together.’’ How 
unique! A very superior method; yet would it 
not have been better to have first made the label 
and then built the instrument around it? Let us 
refer the matter to Steiner’s ghost. 
aes 


DeKoven and the Union 


HE Musicians’ Union of Washington, D. C., 
proved more than a match for Mr. Reginald 
DeKoven. When he employed Marine Band mus- 
icians for the wind portion of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra, they boycotted all his published 
compositions. This was too much for the author 
of ‘‘Robin Hood.’’ The orchestra disbanded and 
the DeKoven orchestra was organized with union 

musicians only. It pays to “‘look a little out.”’ 

ASS is 
How Some People Hear Music 

HILADELPHIA lawyers have a great way of 
‘patronizing’ art. All Philadelphians are 
lawyers and belong to the best families. The Bos- 
ton symphony played recently at the Academy of 
Music and presumably presented an interesting 
program. No one knows exactly what was played, 
except the musicians. Mrs. Von , in Box — 
fixed her gaze (and her lorgnette) and wanted to 
know ‘‘who is that person in the opposite box?’’ 
By the time everybody had made a mental note of 
who everybody else was—or wassnot—carriages 
were called. The next morning’s ‘‘Item’’ and 
‘“Record’’ contained a list of everybody who sat 
and gossiped in the more than fifty boxes; the 


orchestra got one line, and the patrons were ready 


for the next function. 


# # 


Commercialism in Art 


HE up-to-date music schools are spreading to 

the country districts. A new book of law 

should be written, to cover—or to uncover—the 

impositions practiced by these sharks who pose as 

teachers of music. Here is an illustration of their 
methods of advertising : 


By means of a patented fingerboard which gives the 
names of the notes, the student quickly becomes familiar 
with the fingering and easily learns to read music. 


Some of the ‘‘teachers’’ have no’ knowledge 
whatever of music. They make use of a few words 
selected from a music dictionary and are usually 
just-such men as can be picked up anywhere, ready 
to do anything to acquire the elusive dollar. 
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Sketch of Otokar Sevcik 


By Alexander Lehmann 


T PRESENT there is no other teacher of the 
violin in Europe that attracts so much atten- 

tion as Professor Sevcik of Prague. Look at the 
violinists he has ushered into the world. On this side 
of the water his name was practically unknown un- 
til we heard of his illustrious pupil, Jan Kubelik, 
whose name is as familiar to every music lover in 
America as any ‘“‘household word.’ Another one, 
aclassmate of Kubelik by the name of Jaroslav 
Kocian, whose playing created a furore in Europe 
and in the eastern cities of America, will make his 
first appearance in Chicago on the 8th of January. 


Professor Sevcik was 
born in 1852 at Horaz- 
dowitz, Bohemia,: and 
entered the Prague Con- 
servatory in 1866, grad- 
uating in 1870. After a 
successful debut in that 
city as soloist he was 
engaged as concert- 
master at the Mozart- 
eum at Salzburg (birth- - 
place of the immortal 
Mozart), remaining 
there for three years. 
He then went to Vienna, 
where he soon became 
a favorite. His services 
were sought by Royal 
Capellmeister Proch, 
who appointed him con- 
certmaster for the comic 
opera. Remaining there 
some time, he was later 
called 


OTOKAR 


to Moscow as 
professor in the conservatory. Here he soon be- 
came conspicuous by bringing out a number of 
splendid players. About two years later he went 
to Kiew, where he filled the same position. The 
pupils coming from these institutions the professor 
calls his Russian pupils. Among them are the 
virtuosi Serbulow, Michel de Sicard (whose coming 
to America has been announced) and M. Suesser- 
mann. The latter assumed the name of Zachare- 
witsch. His playing has created the greatest en- 
thusiasm at Berlin and other cities in Germany 
and he has been engaged for an American tour. 


In 1892 Professor Sevcik returned to Prague as 
professor at the conservatory, where he still is. It 
was in that year that Kubelik, then twelve years of 


age, became his pupil. Among other distinguished 
violinists who came from Professor Sevcik’s school 
are Em. Ondricek, Hans Lange, Marie Herites, 
Adele Heller and Miss Watts. Prof. Sevcik writes 
me that the greatest pupil of all is a young girl by 
the name of Marie Hall, who is still studying. ‘‘] 
will write more of this gifted girl,’’ he says, ‘‘at a 
later date. Her playing a short time ago at Prague 
was simply marvelous, and it has been predicted 
that her playing in the near future will astonish 
the world.”’ 
pod bod 

The professor’s fame has become so extended, 
pupils coming from all parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica, that many had to be turned away disappointed. 
It is through Sevcik that the Prague Conservatory 
has become the leading 
institution in Europe. 


Before leaving Kiew 
in 1892, Alexander Il 
decorated him for peda- 
gogical science with the 
Imperial Cross of St. 
Stanislaus. 


In last month’s issue 
of THE VIOLINIST S€v- 
cik’s mothod of teach- 
ing was partly explained 
by Mr. Oscar Bush and 
is continued by him in 
this number. I may 
state, however, that the 
noted teacher begins 
with exercises for the 
development of the fin- 
ger muscles of the left 
hand; this practice is 
followed¥to such an ex- 
tent that a pupil in a 
comparatively short 
time is able to execute difficult passages with ease. 
At the same time he teaches the beginner the glid- 
ing on the finger-board from the first to the higher 
positions. 


SEV Cire 


Professor Sevcik has published technical studies 
for the violin, Op. 6 (semitone system); Op. 7, 8 
and 9, for slightly advanced pupils, and Op. 1 for 
the more advanced, to which are added, think of 
it! four thousand bowing exercises systematically 
and progressively graded from the very first be- 
ginning to the complete training of the right hand 
(Op. 2). Forty variations (Op. 3) in easy styles, 
involving the employment of the various styles of 
springing bow. These studies were published a 
few years ago and are being extensively used. 
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How Sevcik Teaches Beginners 


By Oscar Bush 


Continuing from where we left off in the last 
article, I wish first to state that after teaching the 
commonest spacings for semi-tones, Prof. Sevcik 
strikes out boldly to strengthen his pupil’s left hand 
by giving them all the common intervals in double 
notes, also broken chords in the same way. 

Then come harmonic minor scales and a lot of 
melodies with second violin. These melodies are 
given with great regularity after each new difficulty 
and lighten up the severe tasks set by the master. 

These technical advancements come in about 
this order: 

Chromatics, separately with each finger. 

Augmented and diminished fifths. g to d#, bto 
fetC. 

Two semi-tones on one string ; 

OA] 2—3.4 
One 2 4 
OF) ra ee: 

Four finger exercises which bring the semi-tones 
each time in a different place. 

Scale studies, transposed into various keys. 

Two finger exercises, leading to trills. 

Exercises in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth positions. 

Shifts in these positions. 

Bowings from the ‘‘4000.’’ 

By this time the pupil is no longer a beginner 
and so | have reached the limit of my subject. 

It would seem, to some, that possibly Sevcik 
neglects the bow; however this is not the case, as 
a little acquaintance with the 4000 bowings will 
demonstrate. I have not attempted their descrip- 
tion because it would be well nigh impossible to 
do them justice, or to give even an idea of how he 
uses them without using ten times the amount of 
space at my disposal. The wonderful, swift light- 
ness of Kocian’s bow shows, to some extent, how 
carefully he coaches the bow arm. 


A Sensible Suggestion 


] feel safe in asserting that the Thomas Orches- 
tra is not satisfied with the number attending their 
concerts given outside of Chicago. Living in a 
city en route, | am in a position to compare their 
advertising methods with similar organizations. 
Last season the Thomas Orchestra gave a match- 
less concert in our city to a fair-sized audience, 
but I regret to say that it is not the intention to 
visit us this year, Herbert’s Pittsburg Orchestra 
played to a packed house and have promised a re- 
appearance. Public opinion was sensible enough 
to concede the honors to the Chicago orchestra, 


though thoroughly appreciative of the splendid 
work of the Pittsburg organization, which lacks 
the seasoning quality which time will yet confer 
upon them. 

Why did Herbert’s management triumph in the 
securing of a larger attendance? Simply because 
he condescended to fully advertise his coming. 
The papers for weeks ahead were full of the capa- 
bilities of his orchestra and soloists and the public 
awaited his coming on the tip-toe of expectancy. 
Granted that it is more dignified and in keeping 
with art to put up a poster with huge white letters: 
‘“THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA, TEMPLE THE- 
ATER, NOV, 14,”’ still that is not the way to secure 
the crowds in the smaller cities. We assure the 
business management of the Chicago Orchestra 
that their visits are an uplift to the communities; 
but for the good of their treasury and the further- 
ance of art in this portion of Hoosierdom, we beg 
that they condescend to more general and effective 
methods of advertising. HERBERT G. PATTON. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Chamber Music 

Mrs. Wille Hutcheson, in the Houston Post, has 
this interesting reference to the subject of chamber 
music: ‘‘ Kammermusik, or chamber music, is the 
finest form of absolute music, and absolute music 
means music without words or scenic illustration.’” 

It is interesting to observe, says the Minneapolis 
Tribune in speaking of a concert by the Hoevel 
String Quartet, how little the great mass of mus- 
icians and much less the music-loving public know 
of the chamber music of the great masters as 
compared with their other other forms of music. 
This is the greater pity in that the volume and 
quality of their chamber music compositions is 
higher than that of either their vocal, piano or 
orchestral works. Taking Beethoven, for example, 
one finds the mere bulk of chamber music to cor- ~ 
sist of sixteen string quartets, four string trios, 
eleven trios for piano and strings, fifteen sonatas 
for piano and violin or cello, and which embrace 
many of the highest marks reached by him in. his 
second and third periods. The last five quartets 
form the closing works, interspersed by a few piano 
compositions, of his life. The string quartets of 
Haydn and the modern master, Brahms, contain 
more good music than do many of their sympho- 
nies, choral numbers, piano numbers or songs. 


An unexpected return to those having cards in 
the Directory (see page 16) has been the new 
violin music sent them by music publishers. The 
value of these solos, schools of technic, etc. in 
some cases has already amounted to more than 
twenty dollars. 
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Letter from Leipzig 


HE last week in September we were ushered 
ae into the great “‘Saal’’ or concert chamber 
of the Leipzig Conservatory, to make as best 
we could our ‘‘vorspiel,’’ before we knew whether 
or not we were to be admitted to the famous musical 
institution. No matter how much experience one 
may have had before the public in the role of a 
soloist, complete self-composure is a seeming im- 
possibility when one finds himself alone on the big 
stage with his audience, few in number but many 
in wisdom and experience, occupying seats imme- 
diately in front of him. During the few seconds 
spent in tuning, he easily recognizes such person- 
ages as Nikisch, Sitt, Hilf, Becker, Teichmuller 
and Klengel, for he has seen their photographs 
many times in America, and ina sense feels ac- 
quainted with them. But, unfortunately, this par- 
ticular ‘‘sense’’ is not the one in which he now 
finds himself. 
te eH 

Of the violin teachers in the conservatory, three 
are particularly renowned as violin teachers, viz.: 
Hans Sitt, Arno Hilf and Becker. As to which of 
the three is the better it would indeed be hard to 
say. True, each has his own particular method of 
teaching; each has his own singular personality, 
which he throws into his work; and lastly, each 
has his own list of followers, all truly convinced of 
the superiority of his teacher over the others. 

The conservatory orchestra of the present year 
is a most interesting one from a musical standpoint, 
but the conscientious one always feels that his at- 
tendance being compulsory (and in orchestra re- 
hearsals one’s attendance, should he be a member, 
is undeniably compulsory) takes away much of the 
true pleasure of orchestra work. Tardiness at re- 
hearsals is regarded as an offense almost as grave 
as absence from them and woe is he whom Capell- 
meister Sitt sees coming to rehearsal after it has 
commenced. 

te 

Almost every Friday evening a concert (abend- 
concert) by a few of the best pupils on different 
instruments is given in the concert saal. These are 
always well attended by the students, inasmuch as 
the performances are always quite artistic in char- 
acter. Only those among the best are chosen to 
appear at these abends, consequently one must re- 
gard himself highly honored to be asked to appear 
as soloist in one of them. The advantages conse- 
quent to membership in the conservatory are many 
and profitable. The famous Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra concerts are on now and one’s membership en- 
titles him to a free ticket to most of the final re- 


hearsals of these concerts. That he is not givena 
ticket to each and all of these is due to the number 


_of students in the conservatory being greater than 


the accommodations at the Gewandhaus. The 
final rehearsals are much attended by the general 
public, as one can procure a ticket for 2 marks 50d, 
while the price for a ticket to the concert on the 
day following is 4 marks. The Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Nikisch, is certainly 
a grand organization, and the concerts are always 
of the highest character. They are virtually the 
backbone of the musical entertainments here in 
Leipzig. But, although it might be unsafe to tell 
a Leipziger so, | am convinced that in purity of 
harmony, in general phrasing and in real musical 
interpretation, our Chicago Orchestra under Theo- 
dore Thomas is grandly superior to the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra. 
ete 

Surely for the developing of a well-rounded 
musical nature, Leipzig is an ideal place to live. 
There is always something worth while musically 
before the public, and from a standpoint of expense 
—and nearly all if not all of the conservatory 
students consider things from that standpoint—to 
attend these entertainments costs one much less 
than the same would cost in America. Opera, 
Wagnerian and all other kinds, is to be seen twice 
or three times each week, and although these per- 
formances in staging and artists are undoubtedly 
inferior to grand opera in America, still they are 
excellent in every way, while tickets can be pro- 
cured to them for as low as one mark, 


PN) 


Concerts of all kinds are given here almost daily; 
world-renowned artists appearing in them. Since 
October 1, several renowned musicians have given 
performances, while Kubelik, Marteau, Ysaye, 
Thomson, Halir, Petschnikoff and his wife are 
scheduled to appear during the coming season. 
These are but some of the attractions to which 
violinists are looking forward with pleasure. It 
makes no difference what line of musical study one 
may be pursuing, he can always find a most con- 
genial and helpful atmosphere in Leipzig. 

Max von LEWEN SWARTHOUT. 


Miss Gertrude Bates, a little friend of THe VioL- 
INIstT residing in Dallas, Texas, whose picture 
appeared in this journal overa year ago, has 
recently played the first movement of De Beriot’s 
7th concerto in public, at the age of just nine 
years. Only three days earlier, Nov. 8th, she 
played piano solos in recital. 


‘The Rapp Protection String Case protects strings. 
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Among the Players & 


Brief Notes of Soloists, 
Orchestras & Concerts 


ELIX WEINGARTNER’S new Sextet for 
two violins, viola, cello; bass and piano, was 
played in London recently at a “‘Saturday Pop.’’ 


The Kruse Quartet played, in London, the great 
Brahms quintet in F, assisted by a pianist of the 
metropolis. 


The Bostleman String Quartet, father, son and 
two daughters, played at Pocahontas, Va. on the 
12th of last month. 


New Haven’s symphony orchestra had Hans 
Kronoldas cello soloist in the Saint Saens concerto 
at the Dec. 11 concert. 


Ole Bull Jones is a violinist of Tennessee, who 
is rather handicapped. It will be difficult to give 
another Ole Bull his due. 


Von Kunits, of the Pittsburg Orchestra, played 
Lalo’s Symphony Espagnole and the D Minor con- 
certo by Max Bruch, at the holiday concerts. 


A new quartet for violins was played by pupils 
of Carl. Hauser in New York city at the last recital 
given by them. The composer is Carl C. Muller. 


Washington, ‘D. C., is to have the Kneisel’s, its 
own symphony, Richard Kay and Anton Kasper, 
violinists, and Winceslao Villopando, cellist, during 
the present month. 


Dezso Nemes made his debut in Boston on the 
3rd, playing pieces by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Hubay, Wieniawski and Bach to the satisfaction of 
the critical Hub-dwellers. 


Maud Powell, the great American violinist, has 
been engaged for eighteen weeks with Sousa’s band 
onits European tour. Miss Powell has resided for 
several years in England. 


Jacques Hoffman, Adolf Bak, Frederick Zahn, 
and Carl Barth, forming the Hoffman Quartet, 
played quartets by Beethoven and Smetana at their 
concert in Boston last month. 


Marie Barrientos, a Spanish girl only 17 years 
old is an accomplished violinist, besides being the 
prima donna at Buenos Ayres, South America, 
where she receives $7,000 a month. 


Chas. K. Davis gave a concert in New York 
city, last month and is to play his annual concert 
at the Waldorf Astoria early this month. He came 
to this country four years ago from London. 


Miss Anna Kieckhoefer, violinist, and her two 
sisters— the Kieckhoefer Trio— have just bought 
a stock farm in the Adirondacks and are fixing it 
up to suit their queenly taste. Art seems to pay. 


One of the American pupils studying at Prague 
is Miss Mable Woodbury, of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Her father is in receipt of a letter from Sevcik in 
which he states that Miss Woodbury is endowed 
with remarkable talent. 


Leonora Jackson is in Berlin, where it is her 
intention to study two years more. Think of that, 
you students who think yourselves ‘‘art-ests’’ ready 
for concert work before you have reached half so 


near the limit of perfectibility. 


The Halifax, Nova Scotia, Symphony Orchestra 
did not play a symphony at its initial concert, Dec. 
5, but the conductor, Max Weil, played the first 
movement of Spohr’s eleventh concerto. Still, we 
must have a symphony next time, gentlemen. 


The author of Winner’s instruction books, died 
at Philadelphia Nov. 23, at the age of 76 He was 
the author of ‘‘The Mocking Bird’’ and technical 
works for nearly every instrument. Few musicians 
trained in America are not indebted to Septimus 
Winner for many happy hours. 


Ole Bull’s violin is exhibited at the West of Nor- 
way Industrial Arts Museum, in Bergen. A glass 
case has been made for it and in the event of fire 
it can be quickly sunk into a safe. The famous 
artist, Cellini, carved its head (in place of the 
regular scroll) but did not make the instrument, as 
has been claimed. 

Blachford, violin; Saunders, cello; and Tripp, 
piano; the Schumann Trio of Toronto, Canada, 
got up a very attractive pragram for their concert 
which took place on the 18th. Schumann's D 
Minor Trio was the principal number and a sketch 
of the composer added not a little to the interest in 
the work. The public needs alittle information on 
these matters and a neatly printed program offers 
just the place for giving it to them. 

At the inauguration ot the new High School of 
Music at Berlin, Joachim made an address before 
the emperor, who in reply said: ‘““You know what 
a great educational influence I ascribe to music 
and its cultivation. It is, above all, to be consid- 
ered in its influence on temperament and on the 
entire soul-life. Music enlightens, elevates, and 
forms the soul. I am convinced that you and the 


entire staff of the college have this conception of 7” 


your work and do it in that spirit.” 


Teachers and Artists! Send for a bunch of 
exchange cards. A postal card will fetch them 
and we think you will be pleased with the idea. 
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A Russian Legend & $7 °8Pr sere 


WieniawsKi’s Legende 


By Rev. Kristofer Jansen 


The Russian forests murmur and wail, 
They have a secret to tell; 

A loving couple was riding there 
In the night’s enchanting spell. 


Through shivering trees the moon-rays played, 
The peaks rose stern and gray ; 

The son of the steppe sung out his love 
In a weird and wailing lay. 


res 3 Z 
Then stumbled the horse---a precipice ! 
Down they fell, they shrieked and groaned, 
The wind howled scornfully ’among the rocks 
And from the ravine it moaned. 


But out of the moans the love song broke, 
As a tender, dying farewell ; 

Then all grew calm. But the forests wail, 
They now have a secret to tell: 
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Do not ride in the Russian forests 
When the stars are twinkling above ; 

They will sprinkle on you their wailing sadness, 
The sadness of dying love. 


10 Ter rera ey. "Oe or oad 
THE day returns and brings us the petty round of irritating con- 


cerns and duties. 


Help us to play the man, help us to perform 


them with laughter and kind faces; let cheerfulness abound with 


industry. 


Give us to go blithely on our business all this day, 


bring us to our resting beds weary and content and undishon- 


ored, and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. Amen. © WY 


Ovide Musin : in Concert 


One of the writers on the Washington Post has 
this to say of Mr. Ovide Musin’s playing with the 
De Koven Orchestra on the 9th of December: 


The soloist was Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist. M. 
Musin has been heard in Washington frequently, so that 
his appearance was not in the nature of a novelty. He es- 
sayed the always beautiful concerto in E minor by Men- 
delssohn, a composition with which his style and manner 
is in thorough sympathy. It isa thoroughly melodious 
and graceful composition, and he played it with a confid- 
ent abandon which added greatly to its inherent charm. 
His tone is one of almost crystalline clearness and marked 
purity, although not always as deep and broad as might be 
desired. ‘His technique is, of course, complete, but after 
all, the delightful quality of his playing was mainly to be 
found in the poetic and dainty interpretation=which he 
gave to the entire composition. This was especially true 
of the andante, which was exquisitely rendered, and of 
the allegretto, which was invested with charming grace. 
He also played acaprice of his own composition and for an 
encore gave a slumber song, played with muted strings. 
In this number the delicacy of his pianissimo effect was 
perfect, while phrasing, sentiment and sympathy evid- 
enced his artistic temperament. 


Kocian a Great Artist 


A small audience greeted Kocian at Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 13th, but the young artist was 
well repaid, for there happened to be present one 
person who knew his art and valued him by the 
true standard. This measure of the artist appeared 
two days later, in the Cleveland Leader, after due 
consideration— it was not rushed to press the same 
night, by a weary, belated reporter. 

Kocian is a placid, poetic youth and poesy is the essence 
of his art. For that reason he is not a Paganini player. 
Paganini was the Rembrandt of composers for the violin. 
His pieces are full of dark, uncanny shadows. They sing 
very often, and then they have mocking, malevolent 
passages in which the player’s soul has to sneer and jeer 


at the work, himself and the audience. Kocian could not 
do this, and so he fell short on the bazarre side of Paganini 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


interpretation. He played the big concerto, as full of 
difficulties as a shad is of bones, with most consummate 
technic, though, and in the cantabile parts was charming. 
Immense is the word which should be applied to describe 
the mechanical side of his playing. He gave the diffi-: 
cult runs even in tenths with clearness and celerity, his 
harmonics were sure and his double-stopping admirable. 
He won his success — and it was a solid and a lasting one, 
by legitimate means; by the fineness of his technic, but 
most of all by the spirituality of his sentiment. He lacks 
somewhat in fire and breadth, but he has the poetic soul 
of the Slav in the highest degree. His art is so true and 
his nature so genuinely emotional that he will go on still 
further. 


The Violin in Politics 


Gov. Bob Taylor, who ‘‘fiddled his way to fame’ 
in Tennessee (you should read the story), is now 
a lecturer, but in his younger days he depended 
more on his violin than on his voice to win him 
favor. During a campaign he often followed his 
opponent with this short speech, in Tennessee 
dialect: ‘‘Let’s we all have a little music,” and 
while his neighbors danced to his fiddle, he spoke 
an occasional word for his candidacy. It was a 
great day up and down the ‘‘holler’’ when ‘‘Bob 
fetched his fiddle along.”’ 


Notice To Y. T. A. Members 


Members of the Violin Teachers’ Association 
are asked to recommend to the secretary the best 
teachers of their acquaintance, for membership. 
Blank forms may also be had by them for use in 
securing new members. The teachers in ‘every 
city and state need each others council and co- 
operation. 


This is an Exceptional Offer 
Three back numbers of THE VIOLINIST, our own 
selection, for twelve cents in stamps—as long as 
they last. 


THE V.MYEINYS T Cap 


The Violin Microbe 

“One of the most insidious and yet amiable mi- 
crobes that I know anything about,’’ remarked a 
local music dealer to the Washington Star, ‘‘is 
that which we in this business call the fiddle bug. 
The fiddle bug operates upon those whom it takes 
possession of in a great many different ways. For 
example, there is a well-known physician here in 
Washington who was seized by the fiddle bug only 
two years ago, although he is now a man well into 
middle age. It hit him bad. The way it seized 


him at first was to give him the idea that he just _ 


naturally had to learn how to play on the violin. 
He, a busy medical practitioner, past fifty, with 
the natural stiffness of movement that comes with 
that age, got it into his head that life would be just 
one long stretch of the bad lands and a howling 
desert for him unless he learned how to play on the 
violin! 

“Well, he began. He invested in a fine and ex- 
pensive outfit—first-rate violin and bow, music 
rack, elementary violin music—all the accessories. 
He engaged a good violin teacher. The teacher 
looked the elderly: medical man over and told him 
frankly, at the outset, that he was a good 1,000 to 
1 shot, or words to that effect, so far as his chance 
of ever learning to play on the violin was con- 
cerned. The doctor didn’t take any offense. He 
had the fiddle bug too bad for anything like that. 
He said he was willing to pay the freight and take 
achance. He didn’t have a particle of music— 
that is, so far as the acquisitive end of it is con- 
cerned—in his whole huge frame. After about two 
months’ lessons the violin teacher told the doctor 
that it would take him at least thirty years to learn 
how to pound a bass drum, much less how to play 
“Not for Joe’ or ‘Yankee Doodle’ on the fiddle. 

“This discouraged the doctor some, and fora 
time he took the teacher’s word for it and aban- 
doned the idea of learning the violin. Two months 
later the fiddle bug nailed him again. He bought 
a second violin—not that he had disposed of the 
first one, but that he liked fiddles—liked to have 


them around to look at, even if he couldn't play. 
He engaged a second teacher, who ran shrieking 
from the doctor’s presence at the end of the fourth 
lesson with his fingers in his ears. 

‘“Then there’s a well-known man in one of the 
departments who has had the fiddle bug for a mat- 
ter of forty years—ever since he was a boy. He’s 
had first-class instruction, time and again, during 
all. those years, and yet the best he can do now is 
to play very simple pieces fairly well. He loves 
to play these simple pieces over every night of his 
life, and he never misses a night. This man is 
not under any delusion as to his ability as a player 
—he knows exactly where he stands on that and 
makes no bones about ridiculing his own music. 
But he’s just got the fiddle bug, that’s all, and he 
always will have it. He has fiddles, and some of 
them good ones, all over his house—under the 
sofas, and lounges, and beds, on the tables, on top 
of the bookcases—they’re everywhere; and he’s 
buying ‘em yet. He has spent-thousands of dollars 
on fiddles and fiddle accoutrements, but he has 
never had anything more than average means.”’ 


Kubelik’s Gallantry 


On the evening of Kubelik’s last visit to Glas- 
gow he drove to the concert hall in a cab, accom- 
panied by Mme. Bertha Marx and Otto Goldschmit. 
It was acold and wet night, but opening the door 
the famous violinist jumped out and gallantly laid 
his music books on the top of the snow and ice in 
order that his fair partner might get into the hall 
without damaging her dainty shoes. The famous 
story of Sir Walter Raleigh was instantly recalled 
to the minds of the onlookers, who heartily cheered 
the chivalrous action of the violinist.—Pittsburg 
Commercial Gazette. 


We always want names of violinists, whether 
we happen to mention it or not, and are willing to 
send THE VIOLINIST for one year to anyone who 
will forward ten good names and addresses, with 
street number, and half-a-dollar. 


OW well | remember my grandfather’s breeches— 
The short roomy legs with the bags at the knees, 
The patches in front, the seat covered with stitches— 

The seat quite as full as a sail in the breeze; 


The faded straw hat and the wide knit suspenders, 
The hickory shirt like an armor of tin; 

And grandfather, one of Apollo’s defenders, 
Essaying to play on the: old violin, 
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Students’ Department 


If you don’t know what else to practice, just take 
up bowing. 

It’s a safe thing, as a general rule, to give your 
new pupil bowing exercises, when you start out 
teaching. 

A swift, light stroke is better than a slow, heavy 
bow under nearly all*circumstances, but look out 
for unintentional harmonics, or squeaks. Swift 
bowing requires tight fingering, to hold the strings 
down. One of our best Chicago violinists comes 
to grief on this rock every time he plays in public. 

Hie gt 

Don't mistake excitement or enthusiasm for in- 
spiration. Itis not uncommon for acold blooded 
performer to get excited when a thousand pairs of 
eyes are fixed upon him. He would only know of 
their presence in a vague sort of way if he really 
felt the music pouring through him. If he could 
‘‘put a little blood in his tone’ we might truly say 
that there was some approach of feeling in his 
performance, and unless there be some show of 
feeling an artist can gain only the applause of the 
least appreciative portion. 

ae 

Having received a number of inquiries for the 
titles of good music for three and four violins, and 
being in an unusually accommodating frame of 
mind, I betook me to Mr. Vilim’s studio, for the 
purpose of acquainting my readers with some of 
the ensemble pieces played by that gentleman’s 
pupils at recitals during the past year. He has a 
gift for hunting up these things and the following 
list will save much time and be appreciated by the 
busy teacher, as well as by students. 

Fritz Stang, Op. 1, Fantasie. 4 violins and piano. 
Very easy. Good for young players. 

Saxy, Op. 23, Encore. 3 violins and piano. Easy. 

Borelli, Op. 58, Air de Ballet. 3 violins & piano. 
Rather easy. 

Chas. Allen, Op. 22, Scene Pittoresque. 4 violins 
and piano. Brilliant Plays in fifth position 
but not difficult. 

Chas. Allen, Op. 24, Fete Champetre. 
and piano. Showy and full sounding. 

Burnett, Andante. 4 violinsand piano. Requires 
moderate skill and technic. 

J. Dorn, Op. 2, Andante and Allegro. 
Melodious and easy. Fifth position. 

Chopin, Op. 18. 2 violins and piano. Difficult. 

I. Lachner, Op. 107, Quartet in G. 4violins. 3rd 
position. Easy style. 


A violins. 


‘Spohr, Andante in G, from Duet Op 39, No, 2, 


Arranged for 4 violins by Hermann. 


4 violins : 


Fitzenhagen, Op. 59, Spinnlied. 4 violins. For 
advanced players. Melody in first violin. 
Schumann, Manfred. Arranged by Hermann and 

quite difficult. 

Louis Maurer, Op. 55, 4 violins and piano: Also 
with orchestra. Old style. Very effective if 
properly played. 

# # 

A very useful, graded collection of solo pieces 
is being issued by the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, 
New York. Half-a-dozen pieces in each of the 
five grades have already reached us and it is quite 
apparent that Wm. F. C. Schottler, teacher at Bath, 
“England, who selected and arranged the solos in 
progressive order, is a man of wide acquaintance 
with excellent, new compositions. Hans Sitt, the 
noted violinist, teacher and composer, of Leipzig, 
has marked the fingering, bowing, and expression. 
Some of the pieces in the different grades are the 
following: 

FIRST GRADE 


J.O. Armond, Theme con Variazioni. 50 cents. 
—— Serenata and Ungarisch. 75 cents 
——— Elegy and Capriccio. ‘75'cents: 
SECOND GRADE 
J. Bagge, Romance. 65 cents. 
A. Becker, Adagio Religioso. 65 cents. 


E. Centola, Spanish Waltz. (Fine solo.) 75 cents- 
THIRD GRADE 

F. Hullweck, (a) Forget Me Not, (b) Contented- 

(Very good.) 65 cents. 

E. Bezecny, Bagatelle. 65 cents. 

A. Longo, Berceuse. 65 cents. 
FOURTH GRADE 

A. Becker, Adagio. 65 cents, 

O. Floersheim, Idyl. (Beautiful work.) 50 cents. 
FIFTH GRADE e 

M. E. Bossi, Berceuse. 75 cents. 

F, Carri, Ave Marie after Schubert. 


ness. 


75 cents. 


** Fiddle D.D.”’ 


Two young musicians were invited to the home 
of their pastor one thanksgiving for dinner. The 
reverend man was also a violin player of very con- 
siderable repute and the young musicians. were 
anxious to hear him play. As they walked along 
toward the house one of them said: ‘‘ How can we 
get him to play? I don’t like to ask.’’ . 
mind,’’ said the other, “I willjust say ‘fiddle D.D.’"” : 
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Bach Interpreted by Kneisel 


Franz Kneisel in a recent concert at Philadel- 
phia played Bach’s concerto in A minor in a man- 
ner to win, great praise. The Bulletin said of his 
work and that of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


’ Bach probably never even heard of a virtuoso, and would 
surely have been shocked had any one played pizzicato 
with the left hand or indulged in any of those freakish 
“stunts’’ of the school of Vieuxtemps or Paganini. Those 
who heard one of his violin concertos last night for the 

- first time might decry his lack of imagination; judged by 
twentieth century standards. They might evencall his 
exquisite simplicity, pedantic. To the real musician, how- 
ever, who sets back musical pyrotechnics to the level of 
dime museum freaks—wonderful but scarcely artistic—this 
concerto was as a great rock ina weary land. The violin 
was the old cantor’s earliest instrument and he evidently 
loved it; even the cadenza he wrote for this concerto is 
good music, and in it he shows his respect for his instru- 
ment and for himself. Mr. Kneisel’s art is well known. 
It may not appeal to the mass, but its voice is none the 
less mighty. His tone is not great, but it is wonderfully 
pure—there was not a single rasping string or a solitary 
““squeak’’ last night, and who can say as much of the 
playing of those whose popularity with the unthinking is 
quadruple his? The orchestra score, thin and quaint as 
it seems, was given with delightful spirit and the whole 
atmosphere was profoundly suggestive. 


Use for Pianola Suggested 


In a letter to the editor a member of the V.T.A. 
says: ‘‘Many thanks for my association card. I 
sincerely hope that all the first-class violinists will 
protect the public from charlatanism, by only rec- 
ognizing qualified members of the society. Until 
we all see this necessity for organization we will 
continue to be the least respected class of teachers 
on earth. 

‘“Only this morning, a club woman asked my 
orchestra to give their services (twenty advanced 
violinists) while one meeting was adjourning and 
another being called to order; ‘‘and would you 
mind the noise of seating and introducing so many 
while your charming pupils play ?’’ I suggested a 
pianola and she withdrew, indignant at my ‘cranky’ 
musical sensitiveness. She had begun by saying 
that ‘‘later on the club hoped to be able to engage 
some outside talent!”’ 


Doing Justice to Pupils 


From the printed announcements of the Victor 
Heinze School of Artistic Piano Playing, violin 
teachers may find many useful suggestions. One 
that is particularly worthy of considerable thought 
is this sentence: 

No teacher is allowed to give more than four or five les- 
sons daily, so that his best energies may be devoted to 
the pupil and his own studies not be neglected. By 


overwork either the pupil or teacher must suffer - usually 
the former. 


A Test of Violins 


Dr. Henry Watson, a well-known authority on 
music and himself a cultured musician, says the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, while lecturing recently at 
Manchester, on the violin, incidentally had a short 
piece piayed on two violins, one a Stradivarius 
worth $3,000 and the other worth half a crown. 
Then he asked the audience which instrument they 
regarded as the better of the two. It was only by 
a very narrow margin that the audience, which 
was composed largely of regular attendants at the 
performances of Lady Halle and subscription 
concerts, decided in favor of the Strad. There- 
upon Dr. Watson said: ‘‘I doubt whether you 
would have chosen the right one if the piece had 
been played in another room without giving you 
an opportunity of seeing the instruments.”’ 
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by Paganini, Ernst, Tartini, Mozart, Apollo, 
Napoleon, the Muses and the Siamese Twins 
Richard the Lion-Hearted used it when he 
was a boy for holding dead beetles. It hung 
in his father’s house for 70 years -- over the 
fire-place. Nero played it while ROME 


BURNED; he MADE ROME HOWL 
a 


Resumen ee Bel tol UaeMee 


in). Paris, atter the Sieger or. Troy.’ -Docu- 
ments in proof of the above, and much more, 
go with the instrument. Price, $75,000. 


No Cash Down; $10 a month. 
PIETRO AMATIWITZ, SOHO LANE 
ABSOM 


Aves 


The Boston Symphony will play its 2,000th con- 
cert during the winter and will be of age—2l1. 
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Chicago Notes 


OCIAN will play in the Auditorium Thursday 
evening, Jan. 8, and the following Saturday 
afternoon. 


December was not a wonderful month for violin 
affairs, locally, but there is promise of late nights 
in January for yours truly. 


The Drake Quartet will bring out a chamber 
work by Ranchenecker at a concert in January. 
It has several dates to play in nearby states. 


Souvenir de Haydn and Ballade et Polonaise 
played by W. W. Leffingwell were the main draw- 
ing cards at the Lincoln Park Church, Dec. 19th. 


Kramer’s annual solo with the Thomas Orches- 
tra was not as enjoyable as usual, we always expect 
much from this versatile artist and the Saint Saens 
concerto did not seem to suit his mood for the mo- 
ment. 


Claude J. Nettleton, who has been studying some 
months with Bernard Listemann at the college, 
also cello with Brnuo Steindel, returned to his 
class at Tabor, Iowa, with a vastly improved com- 
mand of violin technics, especially of the left hand. 


A concert in the latter part of November, given 
by Marie Josefa, should not be overlooked. Miss 
Josefa has enjoyed the best advantages (studied 
with Thomson, Ysaye and Sauret), and tho’ only 
17 years of age, her playing of Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo and other pieces showed that the efforts of 
these masters have borne excellent results. She is 
fillng engagements in Illino‘’s and Iowa. 


AOL HE “PROGRESSIVE SC A OiOtee 


The Columbia School of Music 


Kimball Hall, Jackson Boulevard and Wabash Avenue 
C-H-LC ArG.0 


Directors — Clara Osborne Reed, Wm. A. Will- 
ett, Clarence Dickinson, Lillian Woodward 
Gunckel, Charlotte DeMuth, 


GENERAL ManacGer — Louis McDonald. 


THE: VIOLIN” DEPART Vii 


is under the direction of 


Charlotte De Muth 


who will also have charge of the 


CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES 


Send for handsome catalog, mailed 
free, describing the various 
advantages of this school. 


VIOLINS 
FASSAUER FERRON 


Expert Violin Maker and Repairer 
e 
Finest Grade Italian Strings, Bows, 
Cases, etc. 
F 


Fine New Violins for Beginners and 
Advanced Pupils, from 


$5.00 up 
e 


220 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Note— List of Old and New Violins, also price list 
of Strings mailed free on application 


Denies V1 OREN SF 1S 


Ralph Rowland was down from Milwaukee early 
in December, making his Chicago debut before the 
Madrigal Club. He is one of the leading teachers 
and soloists of his city, and experienced in the 
duties of a concertmaster. 


The Spiering Quartet played Beethoven's E flat 
Major Op 74 and was assisted by the pianist, Hans 
Von Schiller, in Schumann’s quintet Op. 44, same 
key, by-the-way. The next concert takes place 
on the 27th, at which time two F major quartets 
will be heard, one by Karl Bend! (first time) and 
Schubert’s Op. 166. 


Home For The Thomas Orchestra 


A very great advance will have been made by 
musical Chicago when the Thomas Orchestra gets 
located in its permanent home, which it is likely to 
do as soon as the building can be erected. Build- 
ing lots have been secured on Michigan Boul. 
The vice-president, Mr. D. H. Burnham, says : 

It is proposed to construct a hall perfectly adapted to the 

requirements of the orchestra, and inasmuch as the pro- 
ject will be complicated by no other consideration there 
is every reason to expect success. 
The hall will be large enough to seat 2,500 people at the 
maximum. Ina space larger than that many of the finer 
effects are lost and nicety of work is sacrificed to the 
necessity for a large volumn of sound. 


Hand Made Music and Violins 


== Made violins are always to be preferred to the machine 
product. (&~ Made violins are made to play on, while the 
others are only made to sell. And the person who buys is 
also sold. The violin will not even bend to popular demand 
for graphophone bombardments, and is sincerely opposed to 
pianolas and all mechanical contrivances. Art is only attained 


by JE” work. 


Two Valuable Violins 


And other relics, were shipped from the Philippines two 
years ago by Harry Bozzart, a bandman on one of the steam- 
ships. The trunk containing the instruments was not 
heard from again until last month, when it turned up at San 
Francisco, covered with labels and the contents in good con- 
dition. It had traveled thousands of miles. 


Pupils of Henry Schradieck 


Played Mozart’s Duo in G major for violin and viola and the 
Bruch G minor concerto at a recital in Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, 
on the 10th of last month. 


The February Violinist Will Contain 


An article from the celebrated London musician and author, 
E. van der Straeten, whose ‘‘Technics of Violoncello Play- 
ing’’ and other writings are widely known and highly valued. 


Orchestra Engagement Wanted 


One of the finest orchestras in lowa wants Summer En- 
gagement at hotel, resort, etc., anywhere. Address: L. J. 
Livingston, Box 183, Grinnell, Iowa. 


BOOKS FOR VIOLIN PLAYERS 


These books were selected for the Home Reading 
Course of the Violin Teachers’ Association 


Famous Violinists and Fine Violins—Phipson $1.75 
The First Violin— Fothergill F .0O 
How Music Developed— Henderson ta. 
Structure of the Violin——Otto . ; -50 
True Principles of Violin Playing—Lehmann 00 
Story of Music— Henderson : 00 
Life of Ole Bull— Bull .50 
Violin Playing — Dunn .0O 
What is Good Music Henderson .00 


ee ee oe 


Music and the C mrade Arts—Clarke ; ae 
Celebrated Violinists—Ehrlich . s : .0O 
How to Choose a Violin—Porter ; 25 
The Standard Operas—Upton . ; ‘ .50 


Key to Study of Harmony—Bush : 50 
The Great Composers—Bourne ‘ ‘ ae) 
Technics of Violin Playing—Courvoisier . mre 
Orchestra and Orchestra Music— Henderson 125 
The Music Life and How to Succeed in It— 

Tapper : : : .50 
Violinist’ s Mantale-Gruenbers) : ; “75 
Violin Making— Heron-Allen ‘ : .0O 
Musicians and Music Lovers—Apthorp : 50 
Philosophy of Music (Acoustics, Etc.) — Pole .00 
Love Letters of a Musician—Reed_. : yh 
How to Listen to Music—Krehbiel . : 12s 
Essay on Beethoven— Wagner d : 25 


VALUE OF THIS ENTIRE LIBRARY $32.50 
TO ONE ADDRESS FOR $27.00 


| THE VIOLINIST CO. 2152 Gladys Ave. CHICACO 


Revisor and Translator of the celebrated Carl 
Fischer Violin Publications. 


GUSTAV SAENGER 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


No. 532 West 182d Street 
New York City 


Special System for and Particular Attention given to 
Thorough Violin Instruction by Mail, either 
Elementary or Advanced. 


Orchestral and Solo Arrangements. 


Explanatory circular, terms and particulars sent upon. 
application. 


Send for circular and blank 
application for membership 
in the 


Violin Teachers Association 


Pupils may feel assured that the 
teacher who is a member of the 
V. T. A. is thoroughly competent 


2152 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


TOE Vl OS UN TST: 


OArOCrOh yr eae 


S]JAddresses in this directory cost, if accepted, One Dollar a 
year per line. Subscription for THE VIOLINIST must 
also be forwarded, except in the case of old subscribers, and 
they will extend the time of expiration one year from date. 


Colorado 
Lucile du Pre, 1335 E. 14th street, Denver. 


District of Columbia 
Hermann C. Rakemann, Congressional Hotel, Washington. 


Illinois 
W. W. Leffingwell, 516 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
See other Chicago professional cards elsewhere. 
L. E. Hersey, Wesleyan College of Music, Bloomington. 


Indiana 
H. G. Patton, Conservatory of Music,. Ft. Wayne. 
Rudolph Koster, 2135 N.-Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 
Percy L. Nussbaum, Conservatory of Music, Marion. 


Iowa 
Edward Schweder, 1450 lowa St., Dubuque. 
Stanislaus Scherzel, 12. Opera House, Sioux City. 
Claude J. Nettleton, Tabor College Conservatory, Tabor. 
Michigan 
Otto H. Kluge, 221 Third St., Marquette. 
Minnesota 
Edward Hopfner, Instructor, Luverne. 
Heinrich Hoevel, 403 Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Emil Straka, 114 Smith Ave., St, Paul. 


Nebraska - 
J. W. Swihart, Fremont. 
New York 
Otto K. Dupernell, 175 Masten St., Buffalo. 
Pennsylvania 
Frederick Gerhard, 923 W. Market St., Pottsville. 
Texas 
Clara Louise Cole, 255 N. Pearl St., Dallas. 
Canada 
Henry S. Saunders, Cellist, Conservatory of Music, Toronto. 


Chart of Violinists 


Famous violinists from Corelli (1653- 
1713) to the present time, with names 
@. dates of all their greatest pupils 


Compiled by Ray G. Edwards, with 
the assistance of numerous friends 


§] All the fiddle celebrities you 
ever heard of : Joachim, Spohr, ° 
Viotti, Tartini, Kreutzer, Ernst, 
Paganini, Wieniawski, Kubelik, 
Rode, Bull, Massart, Leonard, 
David, DeBeriot; Sevcik, Tua 
& two hundred and fifty others 


This chart will find its way to every violin studio in 
America. Contains more information than can be ex- 
tracted from books ::More attractive. As to style, it 
is a gem. Size, 24x18in. Securely mailed in tube. 


oa 
READY FOR FRAMING 


On fine quality of paper $1.00 
(illumined ... 3.00 
Best ever sua 5.00 


Editor of ‘The Violinist,’’ 
2152 Gladys Ave., Chgo. 


Ray G, Edwards, 


RUS 


THOMAS 


MaKer 


_ Aurora, Ill. 


w 


These instruments 
> are endorsed by Earl 
+ R. Drake.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


Fine Old Violins 


Bows 


Cases 
Supplies 
Expert Repairing 


Our Specialties: Roman Gut 
Strings and the ‘“‘ Joachim” 
wound strings for Violin, 
Viola and Cello. Write us 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


268 Wabash Avenue 


PAGAIVIWVI 
Chicago 


SPECIAL 


& a | 
- VALUES IN Fine Violins 


Largest Stock on this con- 
tinent, comprising the celebrat- 
ed Hawley Collection. Write for 
; new catalogue (free) containing 

» 50 fac-simile labelsin color and 
photographic reproductions of a 
number of fine violins. List of 
Solo instruments ranging in 
price from $50 to $10,000. Prices 
very low, value considered. 
Monthly payments may be ar- 
ranged. SPECIAL: Violins sent 
on seven days examination. 
Formal certificate of genuine- 
ness with each instrument. 


LYON & HEALY, 57Adams St., Chicago. 


HARMONY students who secure Prof. Oscar Bush’s 

Key to the Study of Harmony,’’ (50c.) 
may send their exercises to the author for correction, at 
50 cents per lesson. The first lesson is to write down on 
regular blank music paper what you think is meant by the 
instruction on pages 9 and 10 of the ‘‘Key.’’ If wrong, 
the corrections will put you right and in less than a year 
you will have a full grasp of the fascinating subject. a> @& 


CREE .VLOUING ST 


Hyde 
Violins 


Hand Made 


Highest grade and 
reputation 


Unequaled 
in fine quality and 
power of tone, artistic 

workmanship 
and varnish. 


SENT ON TRIAL 
to any part of 
the country 


Scientific Repairing 
Tone Improved When Defective 


Violinists and Violin Makers’ Supplies. Beautiful old 
Cremonie Varnish, all colors. Send for Catalogue. 


Hyde’s Treatise on the Violin, price . . 25c 


Very important and interest ng. 


ANDREW HYDE 
80 Pine. Street 


Northampton, Mass. 


ELMER MULLINEX 
VIOLIN CREATOR 


ROCK RAPPEDS.«—::-.10-W A 


The Mullinex violins are endorsed by 


HANS ALBERT 
MAXIMILLIAN DICK 
ARTHUR HEFT 


They are of a high grade, reasonable in 
price, are sent out on fifteen days’ trial. 
Send for price list. 


Wailhatnnhanl fit lye i 
NA gal 


PRoresstonad WoRK ‘ G eS 
A SPECIALTY 4 


W ant to know eveything possible about anything? 
Want to write an article on any subject? 
Want to save time, hard work, wearying research? 


Want to compile a scrap book on a special subject, scienti- 
fic, dramatic, biographic, political, social, financial, com- 
mercial, historic, economic, or otherwise ? 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech in a debating 
club or elsewhere; paper or essay in a literary club, or 
anything of that nature? 


Want to know anything that is said of you, or anyone else, 
in print or pictures ? 
Want to keep yourself up-to-date in anything? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical and perfect 
way is to secure the services of 


TEU NATE DS TAxEES 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 


ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“Violin Music by Beethoven’ 


BY J. MATTHEWS 
Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Joseph Joachim 


Treats of the relative art-value and importance of 
the different compositions by this great master; the 
Quartets, Trios, Sonatas for violin and piano, Ro- 
mances, Cello Sonatas andthe marvelous Violin 
Concerto. Also many interesting facts about Beet- 
hoven’s Sketch Books and the Beethoven quartet of 
Cremona instruments now in Beethoven Museum. 


Price $1.00 THE VIOLINIST CO., Chicago 


bs 


THLE eV 1 Gage N: b Sat 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE BUILDING 202 MICHIGAN 


Established 1867 BOULEVARD...CHICAGO 


_Dr. F, Ziegfeld, Pres’t 


HE largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic Art in America, The Chicago Musical 
College Building is the finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to an institution of its kind, 

The system of instruction” and arrangement of courses represent the result of thirty-six years’ experience, 

The faculty is the strongest ever assembled in any college of musical learning and numbers sixty-two members. 


School of Acting oO School of Opera 
Elocution M U S I C Modern Languages 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


D. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk _ Hans Von Schiller Herman Devries 
William Castle Bernard Listemann _ -Rudolph Ganz Felix Borowski 
* Theodore Spiering - *Edmund Vergnet 


Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLEGE FACULTY 


*Turopore SpiErinG, the distinguished violinist, and | ‘*EpmMonp VERGNET, the world famous tenor, who created 
the entire violin school, including the famous Spiering | the leading tenor roles in Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah 


String Quartette, } and Massenet’s Herodiade, for the past five years instruct- 
Kirk Towns, the eminent baritone, late of Berlin, | or of voice in the National Conservatory of Paris by 
Germany. appointment of the French Government. 


CozETTE Ketter, the accomplished elocutionist and | Robert Hazgrron, the prominent actor, recently 
instructor of the art of expression. with the John Drew Co, 


Instructors of Violin — Bernard Listemann, Theodore Spiering, Joseph Ohlheiser, Felix Borowski, 
William Konrad, Otto Roehrborn, William Diestel, Walter Schulze. 


’Cello — Bruno Steindel, Herman Dicstel, New illustrated catalog mailed free. 


NEW “LEACHING, PIECE 


EDO ART PROGRAMS 
and things of that sort ina 
BO A ok SON Cy style to please. Not so cheap as 
) they-can be done elsewhere. We 

By G. ROSENBURG | try to make them the main feat 

: ure of a concert—next to the art 
| ists. If you want something to 
Violin and Piano: First Position b-|| telk about, that others will tale 
: about (and make ’em lay awake 


nights to beat), send us the date 
of your concert, place, artists 


A COMPOSITION WRITTEN 
IN AN EASY, MELODIOUS 
AND MUSICIANLY MANNER 


and program numbers ¥® w 


——-PRICE, +O -———_- Sea aces an eR 2D LNs 
NOTHING MORE 

) l Oo 4 edge a five dollar oe eae Wik ee 

Our Bargain Price cts , 6 -PIOSTAM, UD Th Ale By) Van Bae see 
few surprises and send you one thousand 

FOR INTRODUCTION J$ POSTPAID ; not like anybody else’s. We won’t be 


rushed, so give us plenty of time. A 
real de luxe (QE~ illumined) for 2 Vs 


THE VIOLINIST COMPANY 


George Willig @Co ‘ 2152 : Grapys : AVENUE : CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE @2 MARYLAND : 


The Violini 


10 CENTS i FEBRUARY : 1903 


“ JAROSLAV KOCIAN 


Vol. II1 No. 6 Published monthly by The Violinist Company 2152 Gladys Avenue Chicago 


The Violinist 


dA Si Des & PUBLISHED 


Important for every Violinist 


School of Violin Playing . 


Ovide Musin 


ILLUSTRATED 
Price Price $3 Net Net 


TWO” NEW PIECES. FOR “VIOLIN AND PIANO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


CU 


The Secret is Out 


ARMONY is not the 
intricate study verbose 
theorists would have us be- 
lieve. Prof. Oscar Bush 
proves this in his new work 


‘Key to Study of Harmony”’ 


Pocket edition 


and at once relieves the sub- 
ject of all meaningless words 
used by the old theorists to 
hide the indecision and un- 
certainty of their argument. 
Brevity is the demand of the 
day, but it takes a man who 
knows his subject and sees 
clearly to be brief. Why pay 
double and triple the price 
of this little book for a large 
volume of words? 


Students’ Harmony Exercises cor- 
rected by the author at 50 cts 
a page, by mail. Send for 
the book at once and become 
a pupil of Prof. Bush while 
the opportunity lasts. 


Price .. . . 50 cents 


Published by THE VIOLINIST COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Members of the 
Violin Teachers 


Association 


—RECEIVE 


THE VIOLINIST 


Bush’s *‘Harmony’”’ : the Chart of Viol- 
inists : and such other choice things as 
come up from time to time : : : : 


Words from the Heart, Paraphrase 
Romance, by Paganini-Musin 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 


eres 


Coli 
Kouti¢e 


$1.00 


3 
1.00 < 


ll East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


(GAG ne R& 


00 Steinway Hall, 
17 Mens Bo ren 


ect a re 
ae gelion of. Callos. 


Nlauwfacturecs of superior giualily 
Seen aoe Be Gey NGS. 


The teacher who advises his pupils to subscribe 
to The Violinist does himself a good turn. Pupils 
take greater interest and progress is more rapid. 


Knute 
Reindahl 


Violin and 
Bow Maker 


aa 


Fritz Kreislerand 
Jan Kubelik say: 


“The varnish, 
in particular, is 
superb. The 
tone and speak- 
ing quality are of 
acorrespondingly 
high order. 


Send for booklet 
of testimonials. 


Twenty-six 
East Van Buren 
Street 


Chicago 


The Violinist 


MAX I. FISCHEL 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL 


JOSEPH VILIM...DIRECTOR 
Kimball Hall, 3d Floor, 243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
FACULTY: Joseph Vilim, Edna E. Crum, Julius Brander 


Harmony, Composition and Musical History 
W.H. Bond 


A full and string orchestra for pupils. A high school 
for violin. Catalogue free 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Concert Violinist 
and Instructor 
Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


American 
Conservatory 


VIOLIN, PIANO, VOCAL, Erc. 
Competent Teachers 


CAPONE VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Application may now be made for 
membership in the school orchestra 


Studio, 413 Kimball Hall Building, Chicago 


MODERN VIOLIN METHOD 


Compiled from best composers 


Endorsed and adopted by leading teachers in Chi- 
cago and other cities. Sample copies to teachers 
on application to the publisher 


Be enor). BDEOOMINGTON;, IEL. 
For sale by LYON & HEALY, Chicago 


J. E. BRILL 


Violinist 


Late of Brussels 


387 Fullerton Avenue Chicago 


Alexander Lehmann 


VIOLINIST 


Pupils at 


520 Fine Arts Bldg CHICAGO 


JAN VAN OORDT 


VIOLINIST 
we 


Kimball Hall Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


Frank F. Winter 
Solo Violinist 
and YJeacher 


4 


642 Washington Blvd. 
Bet. Lincoln & Robey Sts. 
CHICAGO 


EARL R. DRAKE 


Violin Virtuoso 


Kimball Hall CHICAGO 


John Friedrich @®@ Brow 


Makers and Importers of 


HIGH &@ 


2 crave VIOLINS 


360 Fourth Ave., S.W. Cor. of 26th St. 
Opposite Madison Square Garden NEW YORK 


HARMONY : students tito secure a ran orn Bush’s 

‘Key to the Study of Harmony,’’ (50c.) 
may send their exercises to the author for correction, at 
50 cents per lesson. The first lesson is to write down on 
regular blank music paper what you think is meant by the 
instruction on pages 9 and 10 of the “Key.” If wrong, 


the corrections will put you right and in less than a year 
you wi I havea full erasp.of the fascinating “Subject. oD a 


The Violinist 


BE ESB Eo yav +l) Ole ees 


deep, bold, mellow my latest work in 
‘tone, unexcelled varnishing shows 
for carrying power the depth, trans- 


send for my book- parency and the 


lét sand pieiires : 
of the instruments work of the masters 


hidden ray as in the 


ADDRESS EXACTLY AS FOLLOWS 


BY RON :E. BE EF See 


Box C, FrankKlin Park (Chicago), lilingiue 


During re bru ia 


Prof. Oscar Bush’s ‘‘Key to Study of Harmony”? is being 
used by teachers in all parts of the country as the best 
little book ever published on the subject. Most of our 
readers have the booklet and we want all new subscribers 
to own a copy. To-new subscribers whose names are re- 
ceived during February, with $1.25, we will send 


“The Key and “The Violinist” 


for one year. Teachers and musicians must under- 
stand harmony. “The Key” is their best and 
easiest guide. As for The Violinist, here it is; look it over 


THE 


VIOLINIST 


MONTHLY, CHICAGO 


FEBRUARY, 1903 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1 


Signs of Increased Prosperity 


E are receiving praise from all quarters for 
- the improved appearance and quality of the 
January number, several call it the ‘“‘best ever.’’ 
Wonder what the opinion will be after February 1. 
Better yet, the subscriptions came so fast that Mr. 
Coyne had to go down to Washington to see about 
an appropriation for enlarging the new six million 
dollar postoffice. 
ne 
The Programs of a Year 
VER 1650 programs of concerts where violin- 
ists appeared were sent to the editor during 
the year 1902, including probably every important 
bowing event that took place between the two 
oceans. New York state is credited with 274 of 
the total number, Illinois with 258, and then comes 
lowa with 186 Why lowa should show up so well 
is a mystery, but it is a familiar fact to dealers in 
violins that there is no better market for their 
instruments in the country. Pennsylvania is next, 
with 156, followed by Massachusetts, 153; Michi- 
gan, 98; Missouri, 84; California, Connecticut and 
Kansas, 70; Ohio, 63; Wisconsin, 62, and so on 
down to New Mexico, with 2. 
: a 


Two Positions for the Thumb 


yay VERY great diversity of opinion exists, both 
among artists and theorists, as to the correct 
position of the left thumb. ‘“Thumb opposite the 
second finger,’’ says one authority, ‘because that 
is the natural position of the hand in repose, when 
the arm hangs loosely at the side.’’ This seems 
quite conclusive, until another authority comes 
along and says that the thumb should rest lightly 
on the neck of the instrument below the first 
finger. ‘‘This,’’ the second authority says, ‘‘does 
away with necessity of having two positions, for 
the thumb must be below the first finger in all the 
higher shifts; all beyond the third.’ Either way 
can be proven, by example and exhibits A, B, and 
C, to have the approval of great artists —but, of 
course, anything can be proved, or disproved. 
Usually pupils run across this perplexing problem 


for the. first time in the “Life of Ole Bull,” a most 
charming book of romance, adventure and facts 
concerning the early art life of America. The 
beloved Norseman did not enjoy a.five year course 


- in Berlin, artistically he was an orphan; a favorite 


pupil of no great master, he worked out a method 
of his own that defied the authorities of his time. 
The reason that players who use one thumb posi- 
tion are so opposed to any other position is easily 
apparent, and there can be no doubt that each one 
sincerely believes his way the best, since he has 
proved it timé and again. Both adherents are 
right because for them to change to another thumb 
position, after years of playing, would usually be 
fatal to their whole technic. For young players 
the best plan, if they have a good teacher, is to 
follow his instruction. Anyone having something 
further to say is invited to do so next month. 
ee 
Inartistic Programs 


HY will people who are supposedly artistic, 
like Mr. Neumann, jar our fine sensibilities 
by giving us bill-poster programs that look like the 
night edition of Hearst’s Examiner? At Kocian’s 
concerts we were handed a sheet of paper covered 
with advertisements, which, upon careful scrutiny, 
we concluded was intended for a program, for it 
contained a list of the solos, sans program notes, 
sans beauty, sans everything. Perhaps the clever 
manager is out for the rocks, but if not he should 
have some consideration for the program collector, 
and as punishment for past sins be compelled to 
vacate his lonesome box and sit beside some 
nervous person who delights in shaking a crumpled 
program just as Kocian reaches one of his finest 
pianissimos. 
+ # 


No Place for Solo Violinists 


UT there are several more inartistic things in 
connection with these Kocian concerts. The 
Auditorium is no place for soloists, unless they be 
trombonists. If such a hall is twice too large for 
the Thomas Orchestra then surely a violin soloist 
must be at a very great disadvantage in trying to 


4 The Violinist 


convey the finer effects through so large an air 
space. No violinist has yet been able to fill the 
Auditorium with tone and make his shading heard 
with entire satisfaction by more than one half the 
audience. An audience may be a very large one, 
yet not half fill the Auditorium, and this has a 
depressing effect on all present— both on and off 
the stage. 
Het 
The Rauchenecker C Minor Quartet 


AUCHENECKER is a name that will become 
familiar to lovers of chamber music just as 
soon as the leading string quartets of the country 
realize what a great work has come to us through 
the talent of this young Dresden composer. The 
C minor quartet, played in Chicago for the first 
time at the first concert given by the recently re- 
organized Drake Quartet (Drake, Scheld, Dellers 
and Williams), is a work of great merit. Balance 
of parts is at once noticeable in the allegro impetu- 
oso and there is a flow of melody, at times dainty, 


again vigorous, always musicianly, well modulated | 
and highly colored, while the last, movement, an’ 


Andante moderato 
and allegro molta, the two middle movements, 
introduced by viola, 


allegro con fuoco, is brilliant. 


are and viola and cello, 
respectively, the andante being a particularly fine 
inspiration. 

" # .# 


Cremonas Discovered in January 


ORE Stradivarius violins are being discovered | 


in 1903 than Strad made in 1703. As the 
years roll by the number of old Italian instruments 
increases at an alarming rate, and we are in doubt 
which to admire most, the old masters’ tireless 
energy (for they appear never to have slept or ate) 
or modern yankee enterprise in the line of discov- 
ery. The January discoveries are interesting. 
Frank Durkee, of Springfield, O., owns a violin which 
bears the inscription: ‘Antonius Stradivarius Cremonen- 
fis Faciebat Anna 1736,’’ which translated from the 


Latin means that aman by the name of Cremonenfis 
made the instrument in the year 1736. 


As a translation this is certainly first class and 
would bring its author lasting fame had he not 
modestly withheld his name. 


A Mr. Donahue, hailing from Brockton, Mass. bought a 
Strad for $23. that was made in 1763. 


It has always been surmised that the old master 
made violins long years after he was dead, here is 
positive proof. 


Three more Strads have turned. up in Reon ones 
the past two weeks. This isthe ‘best ever. 


This is magnificent of Brockton; four Strads 
and one socialist mayor is a record breaker and 
does the New England town great credit. 


Wesley Snitson, Feesburg, O., found on his premises 
an old violin. Burned into the wood is the inscription: 
“Andras Guarnerius, Facit Cremona Subtitulo Santa 
Teresa, 1700.”’ 
This instrument, like all such finds, is valued at 
$5,000, and no doubt would bring the figure if it 
was “‘registered,’’ like the one below. 


John Branson, of Jefferson City has a “‘Jacobus Stainer, 
1645,” registered as to date of manufacture. 


This registered violin is claimed by another 


Missourian, who says he lost it on the battlefield of 
Shiloh in 1862. Here is a plot for story writers. 


Enos Utley has probably the oldest fiddle in southern 
Illinois. It was made by an Italian named Jacob Stayner 
in the year 1696 A.D. 


Poor Steiner! Anything so it is Italian. 
the date was not B. C.? 


A barber at Lynn, Mass., bought an old violin at a Boston 
pawnshop the othet day for $4.; it proved to be a ——. 


Yes, a genuine Strad of 1715. 


Sure 


An Ohio man has an elegant violin, made of bird’s eye 
maple and mahogany, on the inside of which is written, 
‘‘Antomus Stradmarns Cremonenfis, Faciebat 1721.’’ 


This distorted Strad is a good one to end with, 
tho’ the list for January is by no means complete. 
By 1904 there will be enough Strad violins to meet 
all possible demands. At the present time not less 
than ten thousand “‘genuine Strads’’ exist in this 
country, all valued by their owners at $5,000 each, 
but as a matter of fact not two per cent. are worth 
half the price of a new, {%@~ made, violin. The 
latter instruments are often finished in ‘‘imitation 
old,’’ but an honest violin maker will not deceive 
customers into the belief that Stradivarius made 
any part of the instrument. Most of these dis- 
coveries are not, however, traceable to makers. 


+ 4 


Tuition and Intuition 


HE question often arises, ‘‘How much latent 
talent for music is there in the average man 

or woman? When a well advertised artist comes 
and conquers the musical people of a community, 
there are always two explanations given in regard 
to the manner of acquiring such tremendous con- 
trol over a musical instrument. . Usually, artists 
are said to be born, not made, and therefore it is 
more a matter of intuition than tuition. Possibly 
so, but where one child is given opportunities for 
artistic growth, ten thousand others are discouraged 
by parents and friends, or prevented by environ- 
ment, from growing in any artistic direction. An 
individual sometimes has will power which seems 
to force conditions in his favor, so that we have 
two developed artists where we should have ten 
thousand. A National School of Arts would do 
much to reverse these figures, and would add more 


f 
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glory to this nation than a thousand war-ships. 
Such instruments of death cost two to five millions 
apiece, while a national school could not require, 
for some time, a larger sum, but we seem to take 
more interest in war and dischord than in life and 
harmony. 
4 
Kocian and Spindler 

HESE two artists have played three concerts 

in Chicago, and here as elsewhere musicians 
have been generous in their praise, even though 
popular success has not been so great as that 
attained by one or two others. If musicians must 
be so judged, then Fritz 
Kreisler, the greatest of 
recent visitors to these 
shores, stands very low 
in the scale of artists. 
It is rather surprising 
that so scant praise has 
been vouchsafed to Mr. 
Franz Spindler, for his 
playing of all Kocian’s 
accompaniment, with- 
out notes, is little short 
of miraculous. Perhaps 
the pleasant little 
gentleman is modest, 
for when asked where 
he studied, he replied, 
“Oh, I did not study: | 
just came from home.”’ 
That is all. But he tells 
with pleasure how he 
and Kocian played pub- 
licly when the violinist 
was six years old, and 
that they. have grown 
up together in music. 

% # 


Comparisons 


[t Ras oocurred to 
several readers to 
ask the editor for his 
private opinion of Kocian, whether he is as great 
or greater than Kubelik, et cetera. Now, it really 
seems to me that Jaroslav Kocian is quite enough 
of a musician to be considered on his own merit. 
Men of little individuality can be compared, for 
they are of the same general color, but to compare 
these two young talents is equivalent to saying red 
is a much nicer color than blue. For me, give me 
a red rose and a blue sky. | don’t like blue roses 
orred grass. Neither do I enjoy Kocian’s playing 
of Paganini pieces, but he plays some other things 


J°ASRO'S LAA, V eG Ore I ALN 


in a style not to be excelled. I would not expect 
Joachim to play Paganini pieces any better. The 
public demands these technical displays and the 
violinist who seeks a popular success must play 
them. After he is well established in the musical 
firmament as one of the fixed stars, he can afford 
to leave Paganini alone, and devote his energies 
to Bach and Beethoven: He is sure of a hearing, 
in memory of past deeds. The young artist must 
show off, so that all may see that he is indeed one 
of the elect. Tis sad ’tis true, but,’tis true. The 
public is to blame, for it demands fshowy effects 
from its entertainers, WhereZwill you find multi- 
tudes ready to applaud 
the great classics ? 


ps z 


Soul and Magnetism 


VERYWHERE the 
critics speak of 
of Kocian as a man 
with a soul; and then 
add that he is lacking 
in magnetism, a very 
fine distinction, but of 
course, the critics know 
what they mean. How- 
ever it usually happens 
that a manager magnet- 
izes the audiences long 
before his artist is seen, 
by sensationalism. In 
this Kocian was very 
unfortunate, while his 
fellow countryman had 
an ideal manager. The 
latter’s hearers easily 
magnetized themselves 
when they arrived at the 
concert hall and saw 
4,999 other persons, all 
drawn by the advertise- 
ments. ‘“‘Ah, so many 
people! He must be 
great.’’ Which shows that musicians are guaged 
very often by the size of their audiences. Having 
no other way of measuring, for the,average hearer 
knows precious little of art, the public seizes upon 
any fact which seems to show in what degree of 
favor a soloist is held by musicians, forgetting, if 
it ever knew, that musicians make up an exceed- 
ingly small portion of the audience at any popular 
concert. On the next page appears an interesting 
article from the well known Boston writer, Edith 
Lynwood Winn, who views Kocian differently. 
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Another View of Kocian 


By Edith Lynwood Winn 


NOTHER of the pupils of Sevcik, the Prague 
A violinist and teacher, has appeared among 
us. After we had pronounced Kubelik a 
technician, a prodigy without great depth of feel- 
ing and with a one-sided development—the result 
of too much study of the mere mechanism of 
violin playing—it would seem that Kocian would 
have despaired of a warm welcome from us. He 
came, cheered by certain laurels which Kubelik 
had won and by the promise of a good number of 
American gold pieces. 


Now Kocian is a delicate, refined young man, 
with a modest manner anda poetic face. It seemed 
almost a pity to refuse him reasonable support, but 
at his first concert in Boston he drew only a small 
audience, many of whom left the hall before he 
had finished his program. 


The Beethoven Sonata, opus 30, No. 2, is one of 
the most interesting, though perhaps not one of 
the most beautiful, of the sonatas played by virtu- 
osi. This one and the one which follows it are 
dedicated to the Emperor Alexander III. Probably 
the famous Kreutzer sonata (opus 47) is more often 
played by great artists than any other. Kocian did 
not play the first movement—allegro con brio—at 
the usual tempo. His technique is not ample. He 
rouses you to no fine point of enthusiasm. I ex- 
pected to find him a tone-colorist, but he disap- 
pointed mein that he does not paint the picture 
strongly. 

If the first movement of the sonata was a dis- 
appointment the adagio was agreater one. Kocian 
has been well advertised. In spite of fine foreign 
verdicts on his playing, his power of expression is 
not greater than that of Kubelik, who makes no 
claim to anything but a large technique, and his 
tone does not compare with that of Kubelik, while 
his technique is far in the rear of that of his class- 
mate at Prague. Kocian is not even sentimental. 
He paints no pictures. His attitude toward you is 
negative rather than positive. 


Assume that the young violinist is too young to 
play Beethoven at nineteen, others have played the 
Beethoven sonatas well at thatage. Joachim was 
able to play Bach and Beethoven as well at four- 
teen years of age as within the past six or seven 
years, in fact he gave to the classics a mature in- 
terpretation long before he was twenty years of age. 


Last year, after hearing Kubelik play a Beetho- 
ven romance, | ventured to ask him, having been 
invited to the “‘green room”’ after the concert, if 
he enjoyed playing Beethoven. 


‘“Yes,’’ he replied, very politely, with about as 
much enthusiasm as | expected to see—that is to 
say with a slight indifference, Kubelik delights in 
‘“fireworks.’’ ‘Beethoven does not appeal to one 
who thirsts for renown as a Paganini player. 

Kocian does not play Paganini as well as Kube- 
lik. ‘‘Il papite’’ did not arouse the audience to a 
fine frenzy. More than once last year Kubelik’s 
clever fingers and still more clever bow awoke a 
deserving ‘‘ bravo’’ from his audience, as he played 
some composition of Paganini. 

Last year both Kubelik and Kreisler catered too 
much to a popular taste for salon pieces. It re- 
quires a great artist to fill Symphony Hall with the 
tones of his violin. Salon pieces are not suitable 
there. It is only when playing concertos with 
orchestra that our best artists are able to demon- 
strate their command of a fine tone in Symphony 
Hall, and even then, to the listener in the first 
balcony, there are many fine effects which are 
dulled by distance. 

Kocian is really a great player. Both he and 
Kubelik have come out of a school in which tech- 
nique is made the great aim of violin study and 
development. The man who gives up all for the 
sake of acquiring a large technique loses some- 
thing of the broader culture of a true artist. I knew 
a young virtuoso in Berlin who had played every- 
thing at eighteen years of age. His friends and 
teachers knew that he would never become a great 
artist. He knew nothing of books, of travel, nor 
of people. He could not keep his own accounts, 
nor could he add a column of figures quickly and 
correctly. Neither Kubelik nor Kocian have been 
broadly educated. It will be a drawback to their 
future work as artists. 

] have examined the works of Sevcik. Some 
of the books are practical but the majority are 
tedious. One who has an extraordinary capacity 
for hard work, and who has a very fine physique, 
might actually accomplish Sevcik’s plan of study. 

TRINITY CouRT, Boston, Mass. 

Violin Making as it Was and Is 

Have you noticed that we are offering E. Heron 
Allen’s ‘‘Violin Making as it Was and Is’’ for two 
dollars? This is the standard book on the subject, 
studied by all violin makers, and has two hundred 
illustrations and working models. For years the 
price has been three dollars, and still has had a 
very large sale. 


Practice makes the technician; learning makes 
the musician. Study the literature of music just 
as you would that of any other subject. Read the 
books and understand what art is. 
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Dr. Alfred Stelzner’s | ne 
New String Instruments © 1 ¢r,Stracten 
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HE violin family, as we know it, is the result of empirical evolution. The sense of beauty of line 

ap and shape, the empirical knowledge of the acoustic properties of certain kinds of wood, etc., 

have, in the course of time, produced our modern violin family, which reached its highest point 

of perfection under Antonio Stradivari in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. Positive science . 

could do nothing to assist in their development, as the only science which would havé done so—the 
knowledge of acoustics—is of such recent date that it could have no part in it. 


The only theoretical work, which is used by all instrument makers, is a book by Antonio Bagatella, 
who gives a number of useful average measures taken from recognized Italian models. But all attempts 
to construct by rule instruments possessing the beauty of tone of the originals, combined with equal or 
even increased power, had proved futile. 


These facts induced Dr. Alfred Stelzner of Dresden, an eminent acoustician, to apply himself seri- 
ously to the solution of this problem. His researches led him to the conclusion that the beauty of tone 
in the works of the great Italian masters does not proceed from the fact they present all the most favor- 
able conditions for its production, but merely from the fact that they are the NEAREST APPROACH to acous- 
tically perfect models, and that age has meellowed their inherent faults. By unflinching zeal in the 
pursuit of his studies Dr. Stelzner succeeded eventually in producing a model combining all the qualities 
which form the highest ambition of the fiddle maker—beauty and power of tone. 


A PEEP INTO STELZNER’S WORKSHOP 


Now we shall try to peep into his workshop, and see how he has arrived at this marvellous result ; 
and he has very kindly given the writer a few pointers which will help us to understand his mysteries. 
The oscillation ef air molecules produces sound waves in the body of a musical instrument, and upon 
the energy of their action depends the quantity of tone, while the quality is determined to a very great 
extent by the coincidence of their “‘foci,’’ or centering points. To find these points by acoustical cal- 


culations in a circle or its sections (upon which the outlines of the older instruments are based), is im- 
possible. In the ellipse and the parabola, on the other hand, they can be determined with certainty. 
Dr. Stelzner proceeded, therefore, to modify the outlines of his model in accordance with those require- 
ments which led eventually to the present shape of his instruments, which differs from that of the fam- 
iliar pattern only in four points: (1) the outline; (2) the shape and purpose of the end blocks connect- 
ing table and back; (3) the ribs; (4) the soundholes. The accompanying illustrations will explain these 
points more clearly. Fig. I (a, b, c) shows the elliptical curve of Dr. Stelzner’s instruments, while the 
dotted line marks the semi-circular shape of the Italian school. The upper and lower ellipses bear dis- 
tinct and minutely fixed relative proportions, and the sound-waves reflected by one ellipse are strength- 
ened by those emanating from the one opposite, thus increasing the power of tone. In closest connec- 
tion with this problem stands also the shape of the end blocks, Fig. 1 (A). The curves d-e of these 
blocks form parabole, whose foci, axes and diameters bear such relation to the corresponding points 
of the ellipse that an increased power of the sound waves results therefrom. The end block in the older 
instruments is of an arbitrary shape, merely serving to connect the table and back in the instrument, 
without taking any notice of the sound waves, with the development of which they greatly interfere. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

The parabola also plays an important part in the shape of the ribs. In the Italian models they are 
either of the same width all round as shown in Fig. 3 by the line f-g-h, or, at most, imperceptibly wider 
at the lower end. The latter form was chosen merely from esthetic reasons. The Stelzner instruments, 
on the contrary, show the parabola in the shape of the ribs in simple as well as in compound form. The 
former is shown in the curve k-l-m, while the latter is shown in the curve w-l-o. The lower brim of the 
ribs, which are considerably higher than in other instruments, shows also a slight parabolic curve. The 
table is perfectly straight, according to the general rule, and is forced on to the ribs when being glued 
on. The fibres of the wood by this tension become more sensitive in responding to the oscillation of 
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the sound-waves produced in the body of the instrument. The-last, but not least important, difference 
between these and older instruments, is to be found in the shape of the sound-holes. The latter, turning 
at each end into a scroll, leave a small piece of the table standing between the parts that have been cut 
out (Fig. 1 and 2, B), so that the former is connected only on one side with the body of the table. This 
piece is a vibrating tongue and, therefore, an important agent in strengthening the tone emitted through 
the sound-holes. Dr. Stelzner was, however, the first to regard it in that light and to treat it accord- 
ngly, by altering the shape of the sound-hole in such a manner that this vibrating end, from an insig- — 
nificant little piece, was changed into a powerful tongue (Fig. 1, B) with about six times the surface. 

Dr. Stelzner’s merit, however, does not end by thus fixing the standard for a model for all instru- 
ments of the violin family; he has also added two new instruments to their number. The modern 
string quartet consists of two violins, instruments of equal compass, the viola, which stands a fifth 
lower, while a full octave divides the latter from the violoncello. The result is that there is no proper 
bass whenever the violoncello takes up the melody. The disposition of the old viols was far better, as 
it showed treble, alto, tenor and bass viols. In the modern violin family the intermediate instruments 
received no attention and their want has been often felt by the great composers. Bach, in fact, con- 
structed the ‘‘ viola pomposa,’’ which was intended to fill that want, but that instrument did not survive 
its inventor. Then again comes the double bass, tuned in sundry ways, which is too heavy in its tone 
quality to serve effectively as bass instrument in chamber music. To give a suitable equivalent to both 
these latter instruments Dr. Sry UO 
Stelzner constructed the 


““Violotta’’ and the ‘‘Cell- a 
one.’’ Violotta (Italian for \ 
i no A ar Sree te 


‘big viola’) is an instru- 
ment “of the size. of:.an 
ordinary, big viola, but 
deeper in the ribs. It is 
tuned an octave lower than 
the violin, thus keeping the 
middle between viola and 
violoncello, while the cell- 
one (Italian for ‘‘big cello’’) 
is slightly bigger— about 
one inch all round—than 
the violoncello and tuned a 
fifth lower. The result is 
a combination of instru- 
ments which are divided by 
equal distances, the lowest 
note being: Cellone, G 
below the bass cleff; cello, Fig. | Fig. 2 
C below the bass cleff; violotta, low G on bass cleff; viola, C on bass cleff; violin, G below treble cleff. 

This gives us three instruments in G and two in C at regular intervals of a fourth and a fifth res- 
pectively, covering three octaves and a sixth in open strings, and both the new additions are as easy and 
comfortable to handle as the older members of the family. 

A competition for new compositions which was written out by Dr. Stelzner resulted in the produc- 
tion of several sextets and quartets, among which three sextets by A. Krug, Julius Major and Otto 
Kaletsch, stand out most favorably. The latter work, in fact, is an exceedingly fine composition which 
should prove of lasting value. Felix Draesecke wrote a very interesting string quintet for two violins, 
viola, violotta and violoncello. There is also a short Christmas cantata, by the writer of these lines, for 
chorus of sopranos, altos and tenors, with accompaniment of two violins, viola, violotta, cello, cellone and 
pianoforte (harp and celesta ad lib.), which was produced with success at the St. John’s Wood Art Club, 
London, under the presidency of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, and at the Tonal Art Club, London, under 
the presidency of Mr. Emile Sauret. Max Schillings has also written an important obligato for these 
instruments in his opera ‘‘ Der Pfeifertag.’’ 

A closer acquaintance will no doubt soon win a larger circle of friends for these instruments, and 
composers who have once heard this combination will not fail to avail themselves of its possibilties. 


CLIT awe 
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ERESINA TUA, the famous violiniste, now 

the wife of Count Guiseppe Franchi-Verney, 
of Rome, sends word that they expect to visit this 
country next September, when her husband will 
attend the International Press Congress, in St, 
Louis. Among women violinists none have held 
a more exalted position and the announcement 
that her violin would be heard would be greeted 
with applause. 


Robert Cuscaden, resident in Omaha, a pupil of 
Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, and himself a member of the same organi- 
zation for eighteen months, sends in the program 
of his second recital, given January 20, which in- 
cluded Brahms’ Sonata in A, Op-100, the Bruch G 
minor concerto and Polonaise de Concert, Op. 4, 
by Wieniawski, a fine program. 

Dr; Chas. Baetens, a pupil of DeBeriot and one 
time member of the Joachim quartet, is still active 
in the teaching profession at Omaha. The degree 
of musical doctor was conferred by Oxford. Fcyr 
years he resided in England, then came to this 
country and taught at the Cincinnati College of 
Music, playing at the same time with Thomas. 


Maud MacCarthy is making a marked success 
of this, her first American tour. At Brooklyn, on 
the 22nd, she played Beethoven’s C minor sonata, 
Op. 30, No. 2, Saint-Saens B minor concerto and 
Airs Russes by Wieniawski. The latter two solos 
and Nardini’s beautiful Larghetto were played by 
Miss MacCarthy at Pittsburg on the 9th. 


Cecil Burleigh played at the Illinois Teachers’ 
Association meeting in Springfield, held during 
the holidays. His numbers were Bazzini’s Prayer 
from concerto, Op. 42, and ‘“‘Ronde des Lutins.”’ 
He is a pupil of L. E. Hersey, of Bloomington. 


Wenzel Kopta, a violinist from the Conservatory 
of Prague, gave two concerts in San Francisco the 
last week in January, playing Paganini’s concerto, 
Laub’s Polonaise, Tartini’s Le Trill du Diable and 
Ernst’s Hungarian Airs. 


Francesca Bendeke’s recital at Minneapolis on 
the 16th drew a large audience to hear this talented 
young lady in Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, a 
Grieg sonata, Op. 8, and Saent-Saens’ B minor 
concerto. 


Francis McMillen, the Thomson pupil who won 
the prize at Brussels last June is to play in Berlin, 
Ostend and London, arriving home in time for a 
tour of this country next year. 


Among the Players @ 


Brief Notes of Soloists, 
Orchestras & Concerts 


Fritz Kreisler is to give three concerts in London 
before Easter. London musicians consider him 
the greatest violinist of the day, even if he did 
tour America before going to the world metropolis. 


L. Lichtenberg, violinist, Leo Schulz, cellist, 
and Adele Margulies, pianist, played the Brahms 
B major trio ata New York concert on the 2lst- 
The Rubinstein violin sonata was also played. 


Sam Franko’s symphony orchestra played its 
second program of old music in New York on the 
27th. The composers represented were Gluck, 
Bach, Monsigny and Mozart. 

Ole Theobaldi, the Swedish violinist, 
concert at our Scandinavian metropolis, Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 21, playing many of Ole Bull's favorites 


gave a 


Rosenbecker’s Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will go to Montreal, Quebec, Hamilton, Toronto 
and London, Canada, after the Chicago concerts. 


Claude Madden, violinist of St. Paul, and com- 
poser of a Russian Lullaby (Schirmer), fell and 
broke a leg, it is said, on a slippery sidewalk. 

Guy G. Callow, a violinist cf Pontiac, Mich., 
has returned to Europe, this time going to Prague, 
to study with Sevcik for two years. 

Kocian chose the Joachim Hungarian Concerto 
for his New York concert on the Ist of February 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

M. Adamowski played the Prize Song, Wagner, 
and a paraphrase on Paderewski’s ‘‘Manru”’ at a 
Waldorf-Astoria concert, Jan. 16. 


Elsa Rueggar, the young Belgian cellist, played 
Victor Herbert’s concerto in E minor before the 
Pittsburg Orchestra Jan. 16. 


From an English Musical Journal 


ONGS to order with either 

English, French or Span- 
ish words, on any subject de- 
sired. Charges moderate ; 2s. 
6d. deposit on each order. 
Money will be refunded if the 
melody does not please. 
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Violin MaKing as a Feminine Craft 


HE violin has known very little of the deft 

touch of woman in its evolution from the 
sturdy spruce and maple tree singing in the forest, 
to the graceful Amati or Stradivarius, or some of 
the excellent modern violins, says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Now and then a woman has been heard 
of as fashioning a violin, but it has been seldom 
and up to the present the business of violin making 
has been in the hands of men. 


But now that mechanical tools are so frequently 
found in women’s hands, and women have proved 
so successful in wood carving and other of the 
finer branches of working in wood, some progres- 
sive women appear to think that there is a field and 
a good one for their industry and skill in violin 
making. A prominent violin maker of this town 
has already had application to take women pupils 
into his workshop, and is seriously considering 
the proposition. 


The ‘‘ business’’ is one that will take much more 
than skill in carving to make it asuccess. Musical 
sound has to be considered largely in the fashion- 
ing of a violin. Great care must be used in the 
selection of woods for the instrument. Women 
are fitted for this work for, in general, they have a 
refined tonal perception helped out by cultivation 
in music to a greater or less degree. 


Not only in the making of violins is there apt to 
be a good field for women’s work, but in the re- 
pairing of them, which is even more of a business 
than the manufacture today, as a good violin is 
supposed to last many yaars, and not wear out as 
the piano does, after a few years of use. For this 
branch of work women’s sensitive fingers are par- 
ticularly adapted. 


As to the best locality for setting up in business, 
either in making or repairing violins, the newer 
centers of life and wealth in the West or Northwest 
seem to be the mecca toward which young violin 
makers are turning. It is an attested fact that 
Manhattan is well stocked with violin makers and 
repairers, and though a good living seems possible 
to be made by new experts anywhere in this sec- 
tion, still it is stated that there are almost no ex- 
perienced violin makers in the West, and that 


therefore the field for an expert in the art there 
offers greater possibilities than in the East. 

Speaking on this subject an experienced violin 
maker:said: “‘It depends largely on the capabilities 
of the pupil, whether she will learn the business 
slowly or quickly. . Of course; women who have 
had courses in wood carving and can'‘handle tools, 
or those who possess marked mechanical ability, 
will acquire a knowledge of violin making more 
quickly than others. When the business is once 
learned, a violin can be made in two three weeks, 
and if it turns out well it will be worth from $80 to 
$90 for ordinary types and increased prices for in- 
struments fashioned from especially fine grades of 
wood. Fine woods such mahogany or rosewood 
are not used in violin making. The best woods 
for the purpose are spruce and maple, with ebony 
for the fingerboard and other accessory parts of 
the instrument.”’ 

[Note.—The statement in this article that the 
West has “‘ almost no experienced violin makers,”’ 
is certainly made without knowledge of the facts. 


-Chicago has violin makers and repairers whose 


skill and reputation are established even as far 
East as the town of Brooklyn.—Ed. T. V.] 


Lover of Music 


Mr. Bob Burdette, the well-known humorist, 
loves music, and in describing his accomplish- 
ments in this direction, says: ‘‘I’play the fiddle by 
note, ear and main strength, and to avoid getting 
into deep water never attempt any compositions 
that have been written within the past seventy-five. 
years."’ He came of a family of nine children 
four girls and five boys, and his father used to 
speak of having just enough for a quadrille set and 
a fiddler. 

The VY. T. A. Library 

The cost of borrowing all the books in the Violin 
Teachers’ Association reading course, has been 
reduced, to non-members, to five dollars and post- 
age. For the list of book see page 15. Every 
violin player should know what is in these valuable 
books. V. T. A. members have the use of the 
library at the cost of postage only. 


ACF TE R® A OR NE USE L2G OSSCE 2c Q 


Out of the vineyard, one rare cup of wine; 


Out of the forest, song of the wind and pine; 
Q Out of all music, the violin voice divine. Q 


DENVER 


-—LUGILE -DU>PRE& 
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OW well | remember my grandfather’s breeches_ 
The short roomy legs with the bags at the knees, 
The patches in front, the seat covered with stitches. 
The seat quite as full as a sail in the breeze ; 
The faded straw hat and the wide knit suspenders, 
The hickory shirt like an armor of tin; 
And grandfather, one of Apollo’s defenders, 
Essaying to play on the old violin. 
8 x 
How grandly he looked in the light of the gloaming, 
His legs deftly crossed and his face all aglow ; 
How youthful the scenes where his spirit was roaming, 
As he all so carefully ‘‘ros’nd’’ the bow! 
How proudly he smiled on the children around him! 
How slowly he bided his time to begin! 
We knew that the spirit had caught him and bound him 
When he sounded the ‘‘E’’ of the old violin. 
2 2 
Oh, fair were the lilies that waved in the meadows, 
Still fairer the roses that bloomed on the hill; 
Yet fairer than all was the lithe little shadow 
| swung to the tune of ‘‘The Old Cider Mill.”’ 
How lightly we floated around through the mazes, 
Her fair little head resting close to my chin; 
Our souls were entranced by the rhythmical hazes 
That flowed from the heart of the old violin. 
¥ w 
Now old are the graves and the zephyrs sigh o’er them 
A requiem sad as of days that are gone; 
The green spreading elm waving grandly before them 
Keeps faithful his vigil from darkness till dawn. 
Oh, long has she slumbered —may God rest her ever 
Yet deep in my heart that no other can win 
Her love is enshrined with the fame of the giver 
Who willed me the soul of the old violin. 


The lines printed in the January number, of which the first verse in 


this poem is a reproduction, were found in a scrapbook by Octave 
Guinette of St. Paul. By request the poem is published entire. 
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Students’ Department 


There are very few students who do not waste a 
year or two on cheap teachers; cheap in price, but 
still cheaper in intellect, quality of instruction and 
inspiration. Yes, it takes as much inspiration to 
teach as to become a virtuoso, and a whole lot o} 
patience besides. A teacher need not necessarily 
be a great soloist; many pupils o Sevcik, Kocian 
tells me, have never seen him violin in his 
hands. Of course, it would eBridica'xt, to say 
that all teachers should follo the same pu.an, for 
there are many good ways of imparting knowledge, 
and the only right way to judge an instructor is by 
results. 

é 2 

So far as the pupil is concerned, it is best to 
keep sight of the main chance for success, work 
plus intellectual growth. The old time musician 
must take to the woods with his cunning fingers 
and uncultured mind, trickery is not in demand. 

eS 

By trickery I do not mean Paganini playing, | 
refer to the trick of playing the notes of any com- 
position without enough feeling to give a listener 
the slightest idea of what it is all about. It really 
is a waste of nature’s energies to put life and a soul 
into aman if he cannot express life and joy; he 
might rather have been born a pianola. 

+ #2 

Much time is often wasted by studying long and 
unessential etudes, in the fond hope of some day 
being well acquainted with the entire number of 
published etudes, or of all the good ones at least. 
This is both impossible and undesirable. What is 


the object of studying etudes if not to develope © 


accuracy, speed, strength and endurance? These 
are not to be gained by long hours of practice 
every day over etudes. Get hold of the particular 
difficulty to be overcome and wrestle with it; not 
blindly, but with a clear idea of just how to throw 
the adversary. Obstacles of atechnical nature can 
be overcome by brute force, but it is decidedly an 
easier and quicker way to make the head save the 
hands. Most difficulties are more mental than 
physical and are not mastered for all time until 
analysed, put under the mental microscope. 
Hii Ht 


It is by no means my intention to convey the 


idea that we have too many etudes, but merely: 


that there are too many for one student, or a dozen 
students. Technic should be gained at the least 
possible expense, not by brute force applied to an 
endless array of etudes. Get the mental grasp. 


The above will, I fear, be wasted words on one 
student I know, who killed his talent long ago in 
an endeavor to master every known etude before 
starting in on solos. He now plays most all of the 
Paganini caprices but has never attempted to play 
the simplest solo. Master all forms of difficulties 
and then you will be master of all etudes, even 
tho’ you have never seen them. 


# 3 


The collection of pieces described in our last 
issue is becoming very popular, judging from the 
number of teachers that are using them in Chicago.. 
Every teacher should have them on his list of solo 
pieces for pupils. Half the success in teaching 
is in knowing just what pieces to give a pupil, at 
all degrees of advancement. The pieces in this. 
collection are edited by Hans Sitt, and published 
by Brietkopf & Hartel, either of which facts should 
be sufficient proof of merit. Following are the 
newest additions. Publishers, Breitkopf & Hartel 
of New York city. 


FIRST GRADE 


F. W. Dietz, Gavotte and Idyl. Two fine teaching 


pieces: OUrcents, 
C. Hering, Short pieces. Allegro, Marcia and 
Rondino. 75 cents. 


F. Huet, Berceuse de Polichinelle. 
‘for muted strings. 50 cents. 
SECOND GRADE 
H. Goetz, March. 90 cents. 
Hans Sitt, Valse lente. Has a charming rhythm 
and swing. 65 cents. 
W. Taubert,. Love Song from “‘The Tempestrs 
Melody in pizzicato. 65 cents. j 
THIRD GRADE 
C. Reineckc, Romance, in Aflat. Should be used 
more extensively in teaching. 75 cents. 
Hans Sitt, Nameless Leaves. One of the noted. 
composer’s best little pieces. 50 cents. 
L.. Tardif, Caprice. .75 cents. 
FOURTH GRADE 
M. Jentsch, Reverie. Double stops. 
FIFTH GRADE 
Hans Sitt, Nocturne. The most difficult, so far, 
in this collection. Chromatics, double stops, 
ete. 75 cenis. 


A salon piece 


65 cents. 


ag 


Surely a dictionary that is accepted as authority 
by twenty departments of the federal government, 
by the Canadian government and THE VIOLINIST,,. 
is worth talking about. Such is the ‘‘Standard.’” 
Oxford, too, considers it a marvellous record of 
the English language. A smaller edition, called 
the ‘‘Student’s Standard,’’ has been gotten out, by 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York city, at $2.50. 


e 
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A Question of Use and Age 
In his ‘‘ Autocrat at the Breakfast Table’’ Oliver 


‘Wendell Holmes has the following very beautiful 


passage: 

“Certain things are good for nothing until they 
have been kept a long while, and some are good 
for nothing till they have been long kept and used. 
Of those which must be kept long and used I will 
name violins—the sweet old Amati, the divine 
Stradivarius. Played on by ancient masters till 
the bow hand lost its power and the flying fingers 
stiffened; bequeathed to the passionate young en- 
thusiast, who made it whisper his hidden love, and 
cry in inarticulate longings, and scream his untold 
agonies, and wail his monotonous despair; passed 
from his dying hand to the cold virtuoso, who let 
it slumber in its case for a generation, until, when 
his hoard was broken up, it came forth once more 
and rode the stormy symphonies of royal orches- 
tras beneath the rushing bow of their lord and 
leader ; into lonely prisons with improvident artists; 
into convents, from which arose day and night the 
holy hymns with which its tones were blended; 
and back again to orgies in which it learned to 
howl and laugh as if a legion of devils were shut 
up init; then again to the gentle dilettante, who 
calmed it down with easy melodies until it answered 
him softly as in the days of the old maestros, and 


so given into our hands, its pores all full of music, 


stained through and through with the concentrated 
sweetness of all the harmonies which have kindled 
and faded on its strings.’ 


Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 


The concerto for vinlin and orchestra, Opus 61, 
was composed in 1806, and first played on Dec. 23 
of that year by Franz Clement, a Venetian, a fine 
player of many attainments, amongst others being 


- the gift of a memory so prodigious that it enabled 


him to construct a piano arrangement of Haydn's 
“‘Creation,’’ assisted only by the libretto; an 


arrangement, says J. Matthews, in his ‘“‘Violin 
Music of Beethoven,’’.so satisfactory that it was 
accepted by Haydn for publication. 

But although Beethoven esteemed Clement so 
highly as to write this great concerto especially for 
him, the dedication was reserved for the compos- 
er’s friend, Stephan von Breuning. His wife was 
a pianist of ability with whom Beethoven frequent- 
ly played duets, and to her he dedicated the piano 
arrangement of the concerto. The autograph is 
in the Imperial Library, Vienna, and the publica- 


‘tion was under the auspices of the Bureau des Arts 


et d’Industrie, Vienna and Pesth. The manuscript 


received many alterations in the solo part at the 


hands of the composer after the first performance, 
and it is believed it was written in haste, Beethoven 
allowing himself to be driven for time. Upon the 
original MS. the composer wrote, ‘‘Concerto par 
Clemenza pour Clement, primo violino e Direttore 


al Theatro a Vienna dal L. v. Bthon., 1806.’’ 
Clement’s biographer, in the ‘Dictionary of 


Music and. Musicians,’’ observes, ‘‘It is difficult to 
believe, if we had not the program still to refer to, 
that at the concert at which he played Beethoven's 
concerto for the first time, he also performed a set 
of variations ‘mit umgekehrter violine’ — with the 
violin upside down.’’ What Beethoven thought of 
this piece of charlatanism is not stated. 


Reading for Violin Players 


It has often been said that reading makes the 
musician and there is no doubt that musicians of 
today are better informed and more broadly educat- 
ed than they were not many years ago, with the 
result that in every large city are to be found any 
number of musicians who, if they had lived forty 
years ago would have astonished the world with 
their refined playing and intellectual interpretations 
of the master compositions. It is every teacher’s 
desire that pupils, as soon as they are old enough, 
begin to study musical subjects, by reading such 
books as are listed on page 15 of this journal. For 
twenty-seven dollars we send the complete set. 


The March Violinist 


The next issue, our readers will be glad to learn, 
is to contain a picture of the celebrated Joachim 
Quartet, of Berlin, as well as several special arti- 
cles, written for this journal. And in the follow- 
ing number a picture of the Halir Quartet will 
appear. During the year pictures of the leading 
American string organizations will also be given. 


_ The Cards in High Favor 


Students have made good use of the ‘cards sent 


out last month to teachers and artists. When in 
need of more cards, just drop us-a postal. Pupils 
like them, and appreciate your interest. We are 


always pleased to send a bunch of cards to teach- 
ers or artists. 


Living in Deeds 


We live in deeds, 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs.. He most 
lives 


not years; in thoughts, not 


3 Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 
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Chicago Notes 


HE lovers of violin music have been called 

out often during the month. Kocian’s visits 
seemed to stimulate local violinists into more than 
usual activity in the concert line, for they grouped 
their artistic efforts closely about the star, yet 
were not dulled thereby. With such a luminous 
outburst, to describe all the colors in the picture 
would require a book, which could not, however, 


convey a much clearer impression than the pro-- 


grams for the month here given: 


BERNARD LISTEMANN—January 6. 


Sonata ~ - - ~ - Cesar Franck 
Sonata - ~ - - = - Beethoven 


JAROSLAV Kocian—January 8. 
Concert D major - - Paganini-Wilhelmj 


Canzonetta. - - - - D’Ambrosio 
Romance - - ~ - - - Svendsen 
Scherzo Tarantelle - “ - - Wieniawski 
Fantasie Boheme - = - ~ Sevcik 


JAROSLAV Kocian—January 10. 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso - Saint-Saens 


Cavatina - - - - - - - Cui 
Scherzo Valse - - = -  Tschaikowsky 
Ii Papiti - - - - - - Paganini 
HERBERT BUTLER—January 14. 
Suite No. 2, op. 34 - - - - - Ries 
Concert D minor - - - - Wieniawski 
Chaconne - - - - - - - Bach 
Caprice - - - - - - Ogarew 
Romanze for G string - - - Hubay 
Mazurka - - - - - - . Zarzyeki 


oT HE PROGRESS TY ESS CH eo a 


The Columbia School of tusic 


Kimball Hall, ee Boulevard and Wabash Avenue 
CHIC A,Gi0 


Directors — Clara Osborne Reed, Wm. 
ett, Clarence Dickinson, 


Gunckel, 


A. Will- 
Lillian Woodward 
Charlotte DeMuth, 


GENERAL _MaNnaAGER — Louis McDonald. 


THE VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 


is under the direction of 


Charlotte De Muth 


who will also have charge of the 


CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES 


Send for handsome catalog, mailed 
free, describing the various 
advantages of this school. 


FASSAUER FERRON 


Expert Violin Maker and Repairer 
¥ 
Finest Grade Italian Strings, Bows, 
Cases, etc. 
¥ 
Fine New Violins for Beginners and 
Advanced Pupils, from 
$5.00 up 
e 


220 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Note— List of Old and New Violins, also price list 
of Strings mailed free on application 


Leon Marx—January 15. 
Introduction, Rondo Capriccioso - Saint-Saens 


Andante (Spanish Symphony) - - - Lalo 
Hungarian Dances - - - - Brahms 
CORNELIUS FRANKE—January 16-17. 
Concerto - - - - - Beethoven 
(Thomas Orchestra Concert.) 
Kocian—January 17. 

Concerto F sharp minor - - - - Ernst 
Holka Modrooka (The Blue-Eyed Girl) Sevcik 
Dance du Sorcieres - = - - Paganini 
DRAKE STRING QuaRTET—January 26. 
Quartet in G minor, No. 6 - - - Haydn 
Andante from Op. 11 - - Tschaikowsky 
“The Mill’ - - - - - - Raff 
Quartet in C minor - - - Ranchenecker 


THE SPIERING QUARTET—January 27. 


Quartet in F major, op. 119 - Karel Bendl 
Quartet in G major, op. 76, No. | Joseph Haydn 


Of course, we must not forget the Thomas con- 
certs, eight in number and almost ideal in quality, 
occuring every Friday and Saturday during the 
month. 


Then too, there were numerous musical affairs 
in which the violin took a less pretentious part, as 
at song and piano recitals, so that violins, artists 
and lovers of music have been highly strung all 
through the month; at concert pitch. 


February Ist the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
begins a series of ten Sunday evening concerts at 
the Auditorium. Instrumental and vocal soloists 
have been engaged for each concert, the violinists 
being Listemann, Spiering and Concertmaster Van 
Oordt. The programs, ditto prices, are arranged 
to suit popular taste and demand, and should draw 
full houses, for their educational value. 


At a concert in Steinway Hall on the 21st of last 
month, the pupils of Max I. Fischel dispelled any 
doubt that may have been held by persons in the 
audience, which was a large one, as to that gentle- 
man’s teaching ability. His contributions to these 
columns are familiar to most of our readers. The 
two most remarkable traits in the playing by these 
pupils was the free arm in all kinds of bowing and 
their uniformly good intonation, both in orchestra 
work, in which a class of thirty-eight took part, 
and in their solos. These qualities were well 
brought out in the solo by highly gifted Bennie 
Herson, ten years old, who won great applause for 
his flights to the top of the finger-board, in perfect 
tune, and the maturity of his style, while the play- 
ing by advanced players, as Miss Carrie Conley 
and Anselm Dietrichstein, equaled the work of a 
great many professionals. 
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| BOOKS FOR VIOLIN PLAYERS 


These books were selected for the Home Reading 
Course of the Violin Teachers’ Association 


Famous Violinists and Fine Violins—Phipson $1. 

| The First Violin — Fothergill 
How Music Developed— Henderson 
Structure of the Violin-——Otto . ; 
True Principles of Violin Playing —Lehmann 
Story of Music— Henderson 
Life of Ole Bull— Bull 

| Violin Playing—Dunn . j 
What is Good Music—Henderson 
Music and the C.mrade Arts—Clarke 
Celebrated Violinists—Ehrlich . 
How to Choose a Violin— Porter 
The Standard Operas— Upton 
Key to Study of Harmony—Bush 
The Great Composers—Bourne 
Technics of Violin Playing —Courvoisier 
Orchestra and Orchestra Music— Henderson 
The Music Life and How to Succeed in It— 

Tapper : : ; 

Violinist’s Manual—Gruenberg 
Violin Making— Heron-Allen 
Musicians and Music Lovers— Apthorp 
Philosophy of Music (Acoustics, Etc.) — Pole 
Love Letters of a Musician—Reed 
How to Listen to Music—Krehbiel 
Essay on Beethoven— Wagner 
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VALUE OF THIS ENTIRE LIBRARY $32.50 
TO ONE ADDRESS FOR $27.00 


THE VIOLINIST CO. 2152 Gladys Ave. CHICACO 


Revisor and Translator of the celebrated Carl 
Fischer Violin Publications. 


GUSTAV SAENGER 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


No. 532 West 182d Street 
New York City 


Special System for and Particular Attention given to 
Thorough Violin Instruction by Mail, either 
Elementary or Advanced. 

Orchestral and Solo Arrangements. 
Explanatory circular, terms and particulars sent upon 

application. 


Send for circular and blank 
application for membership 
in the 


Violin Teachers Association 


ASSO ERE LEA ASL SETI ET TOTS 


Pupils may feel assured that the 
teacher who is a member of the 
V. T. A. is thoroughly competent 


2152 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Solo Violinists 
and Teachers 


Directory. 


apa ddbensed in this diteckaey: cost, if re Baiada Gus Dbitar’: a 


year per line. Subscription for THE VIOLINIST must 
also be forwarded, except in the case of old subscribers, and 
they will extend the time of expiration one year from date. 


Colorado 
Lucile du Pre, 1335 E. 14th Avenue, Denver. 


District of Columbia 
Hermann C. Rakemann, Congressional Hotel, Washington. 


Illinois 
W. W. Leffingwell, 516 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
See other Chicago professional cards elsewhere. 
L. E. Hersey, Wesleyan College of Music, Bloomington. 


Indiana 
H. G. Patton, Conservatory of Music, Ft. Wayne. 
Rudolph Koster, 2135 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 
Percy L. Nussbaum, Conservatory of Music, Marion. 


lowa 
Edward Schroeder, 1450 Iowa St., Dubuque. 
Stanislaus Scherzel, 12 Opera House, Sioux City. 
Claude J. Nettleton, Tabor College Conservatory, Tabor. 


Michigan 

Otto H. Kluge, 221 Third St., Marquette. 
Minnesota 

Edward Hopfner, Instructor, Luverne. 


403 Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis 


wt Patilk 


Heinrich Hoevel, 
Emil Straka; 114 Smith Ave., 


Nebraska 
J. W. Swihart, Fremont. 


New York 
Otto K. Dupernell, 


Pennsylvania 


175 Masten St., Buffalo. 


Frederick Gerhard, 923 W. Market St., Pottsville. 
Texas 
Clara Louise Cole, 255 N. Pearl St., Dalla 
Canada 


Henry S. Saunders, Cellist, Conservatory of Music, Toronto. 


Chart of Violinists 


Famous violinists from Corelli I6oSs3— 
1713) to the present time, with names 
@. dates of all their greatest pupils 


Compiled by Ray G. Edwards, with 
the assistance of numerous friends 


§] All the fiddle celebrities you 
ever heard of: Joachim, Spohr, 
Viottt,. Tartini, “Kreutzer, Ernst, 
Paganini, Wieniawski, Kubelik, 
Rode, Bull, Massart, Leonard, 
David, DeBeriot, Sevcik; Tua 
& two hundred and fifty others 


This chart will find its way to every violin studio in 
America. Contains more information than can be ex- 


tracted from books : More attractive. As to style, it 
is a gem. Size, 24x18in. Securely mailed in tube. 
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READY FOR FRAMING 


On fine quality of paper $1.00 

(=~ illumined 3.00 

Best ever 5.00 

Editor of “The Violinist 4! 

Ray ee Edwards, 2152 Gladys Ave., it" 


THOMAS 


RUSH 
Vio Pisa 
Maher 


Aurora, Ill. 


we 


These instruments 
; are endorsed by Earl 
; R. Drake. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


Fine Old Violins 


Bows 
Cases 
Supplies 
Expert Repairing 


Our Specialties: Roman Gut 
Strings and the ‘“‘ Joachim” 
wound strings for Violin, 
Viola and Cello. Write us 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


268 Wabash Avenue Chicago 


PAGANINI 


Will remove April ist to 220 Wabash Ave. Summy Bldg. 


SPECIAL 


B @ i | 
vacuesin Fine Violins 


Largest Stock on this con- 
tinent, comprising the celebrat- 
ed Hawley ollection. Write for 
new catalogue (free) containing 
50 fac-simile labels in color and 
photographic reproductions ofa - 
number of fine violins. List of 
Solo instruments ranging in 
price from $50 to $10,000. Prices 
very low, value considered. 
Monthly paymente may be ar- 
ranged. SPECIAL: Violins sent 
on seven days examination. 
Formal certificate of genuine- 
ness with each instrument. 


LYON & HEALY. 57Adams St., Chicago. 


Rapp’s Protection String Case 


Lined with oiled silk : Four pockets for strings 
Folds like a Pocket Book 


oa 


PRICE, 60c This Office 


Practice makes the technician: reading makes the musician 


~ 
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Hyde 


Violins 
Hand Made 


Highest grade and 
reputation 


Unequaled 
in fine quality and 
power of tone, artistic 

workmanship 
and varnish. 


SENT ON - TRIAL 
to any part of 
the country 


Scientific Repairing _ 
Tone Improved When Defective 


Violinists and Violin Makers’ Supplies. Beautiful old 
Cremonie Varnish, all colors, Send for Catalogue. 


Hyde’s Treatise on the Violin, price . . 25c 


Very important and interest ng. 


ANDREW HYDE 
80 Pine Street Northampton, Mass. 


ELMER MULLINEX 


VOLIN CREATOR 


ROG Koa RAPIDS) op LOW A 


The Mullinex violins are endorsed by 


HANS ALBERT 
MAXIMILLIAN DICK 
ARTHUR HEFT 


They are of a high grade, reasonable in 
price, are sent out on fifteen days’ trial. 
Send for price list. 


MT ha aly! mh PA erry j ! TELEPHONE 
{Shania 4.757 MAIN 


RoresstonAt WoRK Gi 
A SPECIALTY (9 


Want to know eveything possible about anything? 
W ant to write an article on any subject? 
Want to save time, hard work, wearying research? 


Want to compile a scrap book on a special subject, scienti- 
fic, dramatic, biographic, political, social, financial, com- 
mercial, historic, economic, or otherwise ? 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech in a debating 
club or elsewhere; paper or essay in a literary club, or 
anything of that nature? 


Want to know anything that is said of you, or anyone else, 
in print or pictures ? 
Want to keep yourself up-to-date in anything? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical and perfect 
way is to secure the services of 


il eR UN ED sal Aal: bis 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 


ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“Violin Music by Beethoven” 


BY J. MATTHEWS 
Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Joseph Joachim 


Treats of the relative art-value and importance of 
the different compositions by this great master; the 
Quartets, Trios, Sonatas for violin and piano, Ro- 
mances, Cello Sonatas and the marvelous Violin 
Concerto. Also many interesting facts about Beet- 
hoven’s Sketch Books and the Beethoven quartet of 
Cremona instruments now in Beethoven Museum. 


Price $1.00 THE VIOLINIST CO., Chicago 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE BUILDING 202 MICHIGAN 
BOULEVARD... CHICAGO 


Established 1867 Dr, F, Ziegfeld, Pres’t 


HE largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic Art in America, The Chicago Musical 
College Building is the finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to an institution of its kind. 

The system of instruction and arrangement of ‘courses represent the result of thirty-six years’ experience, 

The faculty is the strongest ever assembled in any college of musical learning and numbers sixty-two members. 


School of Acting M | ] S I C School of Opera 
Klocution Modern Languages 
BOARD OF MUSFECAL DIRECTORS 
D. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller Herman Devries 
William Castle Bernard Listemann Rudolph Ganz Felix Borowski 
* Theodore Spiering *Edmund Vergnet 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLEGE FACULTY 
*Turopore Sprerinc, the distinguished violinist, and | *Epmonp VERGNET, the world famous tenor, who created 
the entire violin school, including the famous Spiering | the leading tenor roles in Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah 
String Quartette, | and Massenet’s Herodiade, for the past five years instruct- 
Kirk Towns, the eminent baritone, late of Berlin, or of voice in the National Conservatory of Paris by 
Germany. appointment of the French Government. 
Cozetre Kexrer, the accomplished elocutionist and | Rogerr Hazerron, the prominent actor, recently 
instructor of the art of expression. with the John Drew Co, 
Instructors of Violin — Bernard Listemann, Theodore Spiering, Joseph Ohlheiser, Felix Borowski, 
William Konrad, Otto Roehrborn, William Diestel, Walter Schulze. 
*Cello — Bruno Steindel, Herman Diestel. New illustrated catalog mailed free. 


HAND MADE VIOLINS 


The %@ made violins advertised Lea ak adee 
in The Violinist are allright. If phlei See da 

they can be done elsewhere. We 
they were not O.KR. they would try to make them the main feat 


EDO ART PROGRAMS 
and things of that sort ina” 


not be advertised in this journal ure of a concert—next to the art 
ists. If you want something to 
Ts) aaa: OL Re RR eS talk about, that others will talk 
Do not waste money & about (and make ’em lay awake 


nights to beat), send us the date 
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“They Learn Quick’’ 


SE all the bow or I cut off half of it! This is 
the remark made to a Cleveland pupil a few 
weeks ago, in my hearing, by an exasperated 
teacher who was suffering from ‘‘righteous indig- 
nation’’—and a dull scholar. Out came my note- 
book. ‘‘That’s a good one,’’ said I, ‘‘just a mo- 
ment, sir, while I put you on record. Do you get 
many pupils like that?’ He laughed. ‘“‘Yes, I 
should say so; not a single one comes to me what 
knows to use all the bow. I get troubled, but when 
I tell them that way they learn quick.’’ Well, 
who wouldn't? And what is worse than a little 
stroke in the middle of the bow, like an old dance 
fiddler sufferin’ with rhumatiz ? 


# # 
A Retrospect and Prospect 


ITH the ever increasing number of violin 

students comes a corresponding increase in 
the number and proficiency of teachers, yet, while 
the demand for good instruction in preference to 
inferior instruction is greatly on the increase the 
progress still seem slow when we reflect that even 
today three-fourths of the violin students, even in 
the large cities, are inaccurately taught, and in the 
rural districts are many thousands more who work 
in the dark, absolutely without instruction of any 
kind—- and of the two classes (those with inferior 
instruction and those with none at all) one is ata 
loss to know which to pity the most. 

America today has violin teachers equal to any 
in Europe and it is a matter of only a few years 
when ‘‘the reputation of having studied abroad”’ 
will count for nothing. But only a few of fortune’s 
favorites are in a position to engage instruction 
from such artists. It is the elevation of the general 
standard of violin playing that makes for progress. 

Keeping pace with the rapidly growing legions 
of violin students has come a great. flood of new 
music for the instrument, so that today there are 
thousands of violin solos where twenty-five years 
ago the violinist’s repertoire was comparatively 
The possession of a good library of 


’ 


limited. 


solos is of paramount importance to every violin 
player; it will decide his success or failure, wheth- 
er he be an amateur or professional, and make his 
playing either a pleasure ora bore. Every student, 
especially if he is without a teacher of experience 
and merit, should give this matter a great deal of 
careful consideration. 


# 4 
One Lesson a Week Habit 


{a is no exaggeration to say that most of the 
failures in musical education are traceable to 
two causes; incompetent instructors and the per- 
nicious American habit of one lesson a week. As 
a rule the pupil taking one lesson a week makes 
about the same advancement in a year as the one 
taking two lessons will make in a term and in the 
course of four years it is discouraging to find that 
one has accomplished only what might have been 
done in one. When lesson days come but once a 
week, ‘say on Thursday, pupils are too apt to neg- 
lect practicing until the following Tuesday, but 
when there are two lessons to get there is no time 
to play hockey. And the pupil enjoys the two 
lessons, after getting used to it, because there is 
more frequent change and the interest is kept up. 
Imagine what slow progress a school boy or girl 
would make in arithmetic or reading who attended 
school but once a week! There is every reason, 
as a matter of economy of both time and money 
(and, I might add, of energy and patience on the 
part of both teacher and pupil), to banish from this 
soil the baneful, deadly, one lesson a week, and 
thus, in a large measure, give American pupils an 
equal opportunity with those in Europe. ‘‘The 
advantages of European study”’ consist chiefly in 
this frequency of inspiration, as exhibited and ra- 
diated to the pupil by the genius of the teacher. 


Rea 
VIOLINIST’S artistic training and ability can 
always be accurately computed by the inter- 
est he takes in the journal devoted to his profession. ~ 
THE VIOLINIST is appreciated most by the best art: 
ists; pretty good proof of its merits. 
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The Violin as a Toy 


HAT must our average students think of 


of themselves when they read of a ten year 
old colored girl of Detroit, Marie Bryant by name, 
who denies herself many pleasures to earn money 
for violin lessons at the conservatory, assisting in 
a candy store and carrying newspapers on a paper 
route? June 6 she made her first appearance as 
a soloist. Our American idea of education is to 
give a child so many toys and provide so many 
pleasures that a violin is often treated as a toy, a 
pleasure for the day, and when there are lessons to 
get there are also frowns and silly excuses, It is 
boys and girls of well-to-do families who get into 
childish tantrams and show such a dislike for any- 
thing more important than marbles and rubber 
balls. Only one thing can be done to make their 
musical study a success (and in after years their 
greatest pleasure) and that one remedy lies with 
the parents, not with the teacher. An understand- 
ing is necessary. An understanding that this one 
thing is to be taken seriously; that there are to be 
no excuses; that lessons must be learned anda 
specified amount of daily practice done—and stay 
up o’ nights until it is done. Yes, and get up in the 
night to complete any work that has been shirked. 
It may be different treatment than the child is used 
to but it won’t be cruelty; and it is better to have 
this understanding at home early in life than to 
get it more roughly from the world later —it is 
sure tocome. | am not in sympathy with the idea 
of forcing musical training upon a child merely be- 
cause you want him to have that accomplishment; 
I am considering the growing boy or girl who has 
not outgrown the “‘toy age,’’ yet has a fondness 
for music but does not like to practice. Some- 
thing must be done to show him the serious side of 
life, and what medium could be used that would 
more beautifully awaken his character than song P 


#4 # 
Ferdinand David’s Son 


AUL DAVID, son of the distinguished violnist, 

Ferdinand David, is living at Uppingham, 
England, from which place he recently wrote to 
Mr. Alexander Lehmann, who gives our readers 
the following short sketch; 

‘‘Paul David started his career as a violinist, but 
never appeared before the musical world in that 
capacity. He was born at Leipzig in 1840 and 
took up music as a professional study when he was 
already twenty years of age. He was a pupil of 
his distinguished father and of Hauptmann and 
Plaidy at the conservatory at Leipzig. He went 
for a short time to Carlsruhe (Baden) as first 
violinist in the opera orchestra In 1865 David 


accepted the position as director of music at the 
Uppingham School, one of the largest in England, 
in which position he has labored for thirty-eight 
years to creat among the young folks a taste and 
appreciation for good, serious music. He also 
contributed the articles on violin playing in Grove’s 
large musical dictionary. 
qlee 


A Well Advertised Guarnerius 


HE Guarnerius violin than Kocian took with 

him to Europe having now been duly adver- 
tised, in Dooley-ooley-oo fashion, let us forget the 
incident. The owner has forgiven him and prob- 
ably the circumstances were such that if you or I 
had been in Kocian’s brogans we would have done 
as he did. Unfortunately we were not. While 
the Deutschland was aground near Sandy Hook, 
Kocian entertained the passengers with his newly 
acquired violin, the Guarnerius number two. 


# # 


Hints on Ear Training 


H°” many violin students ever give thought 
to ear training? Not one, I fear, in fifty, 
yet of all instrumentalists they need such training 
the most, for in violin playing so much depends 
upon recognition of tones. I do not suppose any- 
person will question this so will proceed to give a 
few easy exercises. 
Get some one to play single notes on the piano 
very slowly, giving you time after each note is 


. struck to sing the note above without looking at 


the piano. ; 

Repeat the above exercise, but sing the note two 
degrees higher—which makes what is known as an 
interval of a third. 

Again with any other interval, either above or 
below the piano notes. 

Once more (after considerable practice of the 
above) allowing the pianist to name a different 
interval to be sung after each piano note. 

Now have your pianist play two notes while you 
stand where you can not see the keyboard and 
name the interval. It is not necessary to know 
the names of the notes played; only the interval 
that they make. 

Have three notes played on the piano and name 
both the intervals thus made. 

Name the intervals in whole chords, and whether 
each is major or minor, etc. ae 

If you know the names of chords, start from a 
given “‘tonic’’ and analyze the chords played, giv- 
the ‘‘root’’ and name of each chord. 

All the above can be practiced with a violin in 
place of the piano. 


More ear training exercises next morfth. 
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MONG the schools and colleges located in 
small cities throughout the country are 
any number of excellent instructors who 
can with pride point to a list of pupils in 
numerous instances equally distinguished 

with those of teachers in the great musical centers, 

and it is an evidence of improvement in our music 
life that the opportunities for musical education are 
coming within the reach of more and more young 
people every year. In 

Bloomington, _ Illinois, 

one of the most success- 

ful of such teachers, 

Mr LE. -Hersey;) has 

for a number of years 

been sending out pupils 
whose training has 
placed ‘them in respon- 
sible positions. First 
might be mentioned the 
violin soloist with Sousa 

"last. year, Miss: Grace 

Jenkins, of Lincoln, 
Illinois. Then there is 
unfortunate Frederick 
Macmurray, who has 
just returned home from 
Brussels, where Cesar 

Thomson was imparting 
fouhim the’ secrets . of 
Paganini music when 

suddenly a cord in the 
left hand was sprained 
and the ambition of as 

talented a young man 
as ever went abroad to 
study were dashed to 
earth. May his recov- 
ery be more speedy than is anticipated. Others of 

Mr. Hersey’s pupils are H..O. Merry, teacher in 
Lincoln University, and Cecil Burleigh, a young 
man highly gifted both as a violinint and composer 

who is going to Europe in the fall to continue his 

studies. [Mr. Burleigh would be glad to corre- 
spond with a student who intends going to Berlin 
or Leipzig. He may be addressed at Bloomington. | 

In 1885 Mr. Hersey was offered the position of 
violin instructor in the Wesleyan College of Music 
at Bloomington; he was at that time studying 
with Henry Schradieck at Cincinnati. Accepting 
the position, which proved to be a good field, he 
very soon established himself as a painstaking and 


L. E. Hersey 


successful teacher and at the end of the first year 
brought together a very fine class. After two 


years at Bloomington he decided to go to Europe 
to continue his studies, 


Hans Sitt and Friederick Hermann were his in- 
structors, at the Leipzig Conservatory, and with 
them still further perfected himself as a teacher, 
for it was to this branch of the art that he devoted 
his energies. Remaining abroad several years, he 
finally returned to his old position at Bloomington, 
where he has ever since remained. Of late years 
his time has been very much taken up by pupils, 
having taught eight hours a day during the past 
season. Yet with all 
these pupils Mr. Hersey 
has organized an orch- 
estra of 35 members for 
the May Festival and 
commencement con- 
cert of the college. At 
the latter Cecil Burleigh 
played Sarasate’s Faust 
Fantasie, Hubay’s 
Hejre Kati and two of 
his own compositions, a 
Military March and 
Reverie. Other pupils 
played Leonard’s .Sou- 
venir de Bade and the 
De Beriot 7th Concerto 
and Scene de Ballet. 

Eighteen months ago 
Mr. Hersey ventured 
to publish his ‘‘Modern 
Violin Methhd.’’ Since 
that time it has gone 
through three. editions 
of two thousand each, 
and all with very little 
pushing; it is fast taking 
a prominent part in the 
early training of young 
American violinists. 

The Method is endorsed by such well known in- 
structors as Henry Schradieck, Johann Beck, Dr. 
Chas. Baetens and scores of others who have con- 
gratulated Mr. Hersey by letter from all parts of 
the country. It consists chiefly of well selected 
standard studies, carefully graded up to and includ- 
ing the easier positions, to which is added many 
practical finger and bow exercises. 


The pictures of the Hancock Trio, all violinists, 
have been received at The Violinist office. Leroy, 
10 years old, Frank, 12 years old, and Walter, 14, 
are said to be remarkable violinists. Their home 
ts Houston, Texas. ine 


~ 
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ay eG ig S Orchestras & Concerts 


Brief. Notes of Soloists 


HE announcement of Maud Powell and 
Jacques Thibaud for tours early in the 
season, with possibly Burmester, Mac 
Millen, Marie Hall and Kreisler later, 
should dispel any doubt of the brillian- 
cy of fiddle attractions for 1903-4. 
Compared with these prospects, and more to fol- 
low, the past season has not been over-luminous. 


Indiana music teachers assembled at Richmond 
June 23, 24, 25 and 26. Oddly enough both the 
violin soloists for the meeting hail from Ohio. 
Jean A. Parre and Sol Marcosson were selected. 
The latter gentleman was also heard in a recital at 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Leggett Quartet, of Lansing, played an ad- 
mirable program at Adrian, Mich., June 4. Aside 
from the viola player, William Leggett, all the 
members are ladies. Florence Birdsall plays Ist 
violin, Blanche Wheeler, 2nd and Ella Birdsall the 
cello. 


At Oberlin the commencement exercises and 
alumni festivities took place June 22nd and 23rd. 
Representatives from the classes for sixty years 
past were present. The conservatory quartet and 
Elizabeth Wilson played the Schumann Quintet. 


The thirty-first National Sangerfast held at St. 
Louis attracted large audiences; probably 50,000 
people visited the city. An orchestra of 200, and 
14,000 voices, helped make the event one to be 
remembered. 


Bernhard Listemann rather surprised the people 
at Springfield, Ill. who attended his concert there 
on the 9th of June. His solos, as usual, were very 
brilliant, by Paganini, Ernst, Bazzini and Hubay. 


A Trombone Choir of fourteen players took a 
conspicuous part in the Bach Festival held at the 
old town of Bethlehem, Pa., recently. The choir 
has been in existence 150 years. 


Miss Josephine Gamble, a young girl of 17 and 
pupil of Arthur Heft, will go to Europe in the fall 
to increase her reputation; she already plays with 
enviable skill and delicacy. 

A “‘Deforriot concerto’’ and ‘‘Adagio from Réis”’ 
are said to have been performed by a violinist at 
Seattle, tho’ some skeptics might doubt it. 


Jan Van Oordt has gone to Holland, where he ~ 


always passes the summer and visits his old home. 


Among the eal 


The Ohio music teachers met in Cleveland the 
latter part of June and listened to some fine violin 
playing by Sadie Walker, Charlotte Demuth, Johan 
E. Beck, Mrs. Gisela L. Weber and Sol Marcosson. 


Kun Arpad is said to be the name of a violinist 
from Budapest who, with his mother and grand- 
mother, reached these shores last month in quest 
of our American golden eagle. 


A thirteen year old miss, Josephine Brown, a 
pupil of L. E. Hersey, played Musin’s Mazurka de 
Concert and Raff’s Cavatina at a concert recently 
given in Bloomington. 


Hermann Zeitz’ violin school of Milwaukee 
came out ina fine program June 19, ending with 
the Bach Air for G string, played in unison by a 
dozen pupils. 

Three advanced pupils of the Ed. Schroeder 
Violin School at Dubuque, Iowa, gave a concert in 
that city June 8 that called out much praise from 
the critics. 


Binghamton, N. Y., helda festival the first week 
in June and among the attractions for the event 
was the Kaltenborn Quartet. 


Paganini’s D Major Concerto was played at the 
Evanston (Ill.) school of music c)mmencement 
concert by Earle Waterous. 


Charlotte Demuth and Herbert Butler were the 
violinists at the Illinois Teachers’ meeting the 3rd 
week in June at Galesburg. | 


Mabel Lee, a devotee of the violin at Aberdeen, 
S.D. who has studied in the east four years, will go 
to Germany in the fall. 


Herbert Patton has discontinued teaching at the 
Fort Wayne Indiana Conservatory and has changed 
his location to Detroit. 


Eugene Gruenberg, violin teacher at the New 
England Conservatory, is spending his vacation in 
Genoa, Italy. 


Mildred Kellner, a pupil of Dr. Chas. Baetens 
played Wieniawski’s Legende at a concert June 19 
in Omaha. 

Victor Herbert and his orchestra are playing a 
summer engagement at Willow Grove, Philadel- 
phia. 

Pable Casals, the Spanish cellist, will revisit this 
country next winter. 
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An English Paganini of Long Ago 


During the early days of violin playing in Eng- 
land, the first part of the seventeenth century, the 
upper positions were unknown and even the exten- 
sion of the fourth finger to high C was considered 
a feat only for professionals to attempt in public. 
It created nearly as much excitement as the high 
notes of a soprano. Thomas Baltzar, who was 
born in 1630, nearly a quarter of a century before 
the great Italian, Corelli, taught the ‘‘whole shift’’ 
and opened a wide field for improved technic by 
introducing the slide and the higher notes of the 
instrument. When Baltzar explained his discovery 
to the Oxford professors there was much unseemly 
behavior and twitting. To extend the compass of 
a little fiddle beyond all its larger competitors was 
witchery and should be ruled out of court or de- 
nied as impossible, and then if anyone accom- 
plished the thing there were 57 varieties of English 
law to punish the culprit, uphold Oxford and prove 
that the profs. were right. It’s easy to be right— 
if you have the law on your side. But in spite of 
the wisest men in England, we have climbed right 
up the finger-board, reached the limit, and now 
the world applauds, including Oxford. Oxford is 
a whole world by itself, but it changes its mind 
quite often, which proves it is wise after all. 


Pleased the Quaker Ear. 


Seventy years ago a Philadelphian was visiting 
in a neighboring town where the trombone was 
better known than in the city of brotherly love; in 


fact, it doth not appear that even ye best families 
around Liberty Hall had ever seen such a queer 
looking affair. The visitor was much impressed 
by the orchestra he heard, and wanted to know the 
name of those long horns that had a sliding 
movement. He said he'thought they needed some ~ 
of that kind of horn in Philadelphia. 


Guaranteed Pure Tone 


A package containing a cheap fiddle was once 
sent by express to a fiddle crank in Rhode Island 
who always furnished doubtful entertainment to 
his friends in the way of conversation on the one 
subject of purity of tonein violins. He recognized 
the shape of the package as that of a violin, and, 
with visions of Stradivarius, Amati and other great 
makes of violins, removed the wrappings as‘ care- 
fully as possible under such exciteable conditions. 
What, then, was his surprise to find the aforesaid 
fiddle, strung with tarred twine, and labeled inside 
as follows: ‘‘Genuine Chromonto; guaranteed 
89 per cent. pure tone.”’ 3 


Cost of Sending Violins to Germany 


The postage on three violins sent from Germany 
to Kansas City recently was $1.90, not avery large 
sum surely, but of course the revenue officer had 
to have a hand inthe affair and this added $40 to 
the amount paid for importing the instruments by 
Carl Busch of that city. It costs just 90 cents to 
mail a violin from Kansas City to Germany. 


Send 75 cents for the ‘‘Violinist’s Manual.”’ 


OR LO! creation’s self is one great choir, 
And what is nature’s order but the rhyme 
Whereto the world keeps time 
And all things move with all things from their prime, 
Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre ? 


In far retreats of elemental minds 


Obscurely comes and goes 


The imperative breath of song, that as the wind 
Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows. 


William Watson. 
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More About the Players 


Steacy Holmes is to be congratulated upon the 
success of the second concert, June 9, given by 
the Student’s Orchestra at the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute, Cincinnati. The Institute String Quartet 
also took part, playing Schvbert’s £ flat Quartet. 
The program was an unusually good one, and ac- 
cording to reports well played. The orchestra 
numbers were Handel’s Largo, March from Raff’s 
Lenore Symphony, Bach’s A minor Bourre, Grieg’s 
lst Peer Gynt Suite and Schubert’s B minor Sym- 
phony, all performed by fifty students in the me- 
chanical arts. 

A violiniste pupil of Heinrich Hoevel, Hilga 
Jensen, played the Svendsen Romance and Sara- 
sate’s Z at a Minneapolis concert June 23 
and altho’ the Spainard’s favorite composition is 
being worked over-time and begins to look frazzled 
and frayed along the edges, Miss Jensen is said to 
have made a great hit, which is quite what is to be 
expected from a pupil of Heinrich Hoevel. 


A Stradivarius violin belonging to a gentleman 
in Ohio has been rented by Otto Meyer, of LaPorte 
Indiana, who intends to take the instrument with 
him to Germany, where he will study, in the fall. 
The rental is $200 a year and a bond of $8000 was 
given by relatives of young Meyer, guaranteeing 
its return in good condition to the owner. 


Iowa music teachers met at Ottumwa four days 
in the latter part of June. The violinists heard in 
solos and chamber works were Rachel Steinman, 
Arthur Heft, Henry G. Cox, Willard Steiner, Alvin 
C. Armour, W. R. Colton and Alfred Manger; also 
the cellist, Wendell H. Heighton. 


The Indianapolis Conservatory closing recitals © 


took place the last week in June. Sue Derexa 
Smith’s playing of Scene de Ballet was an indica- 
tion of the good work done in the violin depart- 
ment, according to reports of two subscribers in 
that city. 


Theodore F. Meier, the newly elected professor 
of music at Ripon (Wis.) College, was at one time 
a pupil of the late S. E. Jacobsohn and for the past 
three years has studied with Edmund Singer at 
the Stuttgart Conservatory. 


Graduation exercises at one of the public schools 
of Milwarkee included three violin solos, played by 
Geo. Nolton; Leonard’s “‘Souvenir de Hyden’’ 
and pieces by Spohr and Lotto. 


Ella A. Toenjes played Vieuxtemp’s Ballade and 
Polonaise at the Sioux City, lowa, conservatory of 
music graduating concert, June 16. 


Read books.on music and art this summer. 


A Common Complaint 


The following letter is addressed to readers of 
THE VIOLINIST by the well known teacher, R. S. 
Chandler, of New York: : 

Has it ever happened to you that after giving 
several lessons you find that your own powers. 
over the violin have mysteriously vanished ? 

For many year I have been a victim of some 
odd law of nature that causes my own violin play- 
ing to be disagreeable to me for an hour or so after 
giving lessons; more particularly my tone is bad; 
though I will also, just as likely as not, make al- 
most any technical mistake that I have corrected 
a pupil for. : 

I presume the explanation of this annoyance is 


that my hearing faculty has been temporarily dam- 


aged by listening to the bad intonations made by 
pupils, yet even in case the pupils have been good 
ones, advanced players, the result on me is almost 
the same. This must be caused by the loss of 
magnetism. Upon inquiry I have found that other 
teachers are troubled the same way, without hav- 
ing given it much thought, as | have. As it must 
be violinists who would notice this changeableness 
in tone after teaching, I would like to hear what 
other readers of your excellent and valuable jour- 
nal have to say. . 
R. S. Chandler. 


Foreign Items of Interest 


Fritz Kreisler recitals are still all the rage in old 
London town. 

E. Rappoldi, the Dresden violinist and pupil of 
Bohm, is dead, aged 64. 

Hugo Kaun, formerly of Milwaukee, enjoyed the 
distinction of having one of his compositions, a 
quintet for piano and strings, performed in Berlin 
a. few weeks ago. Carl Halir and Dechert were 
the eminent musicians who interpreted the first 
violin and cello parts. 


The new “‘festhalle’’ at Mannheim, with a seat- 
ing capacity of nearly 15,000, has been dedicated 
by a grand festival, under the direction of Felix 
Mottl. At one end of the hall is a stage and at the 
other end aconcert platform. By a simple con- 
trivance the seats can be turned either way. 


The Moscow Trio celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary by giving a grand concert. Messrs. Krein, 
(violin) Ehrlich (cello) and Shor (piano), during 
that period have played chamber works by all the 
old and modern masters, Beethoven leading off 
with 31 performances. Bach is second, with 19, 
and then come Haydn, 17; Mozart, 15; Handel, 
24: Schubert, 12; Mendelssohn, 12; Schumann, 
11; Rubinstein, 8; Scarlatti, 7; Tschaikowsky, 7. 


- The Violinist 9 


lege Dw ae us lipclm 


Caroline B. Nichols 


WeneoW ACN yeSes OO RIC#H EBRSe PR A 


HAT the girl violinist and cellist are both here 

to stay has long been a recognized fact but 
the problem has remained; what will become of 
them? Well, most of them will get married, and 
there will be the finish of all musical ambition, but 
there are, and probably always will be, thousands 
of young ladies whose devotion to the violin is 
second to no other devotion and their one desire 
is to be a factor in the musical world. If, at the 
same time, they can havé companionship anda 
good time among themselves, so much the better, 
and this is the conclusion a score of young ladies 
came to a few years ago when the Fadette Orches- 
tra was organized, in Boston. 

Since 1890 their conductor has been Caroline 
B. Nichols and under her able leadership many 
honors have come to the ‘‘Fadettes’’ in the way of 
engagements to play a number of concerts each 
year in leading cities of the east, where the excel- 
lence of their performance has won amiration from 
those who previously have not credited to woman 
the ability to handle orchestral. instruments with 
ease and grace and give a classical work the right 
interpretation. Now these things are play for the 


C°O>N..D US Go T OnR 


members of the Fadette Orchestra and their play 
is so satisfactory that they are engaged for the 
summer each season at Keith’s theater, Philadel- 
phia, where they now are. : 

After a concert in Washington last year the con- 
ductor was given a silver baton by the Russian 
diplomat, Dr. Ivan Michels. A Philadelphian said, 
of the orchestra: ‘‘That which -has been achieved 
by the Fadettes is a just cause for pride to Ameri- 
can women, and besides the honor due, should be 
given encouragement and hearty support.’’ Such 
efforts renew confidence that the American girl is 
capable of accomplishing anything. 

The membership is as here given: Mrs. Mary 
Wilczek, Annie R. Way, Rose A. Garrity and 
Lillian Williams, Ist violins; Alice E. Grover 
and Gertrude Potter, 2nd violins; Mary J. Tracy, 
viola; Helen F. Winn, cello; Minnie A. Grover 
and Grace C. White, double bass; Alice E. Ball, 
flute; Viola Dunn, clarinet; Anna B. White and 
Fanny E. Young, cornet: Edith B. Swan, trom- 
bone; Ada C. Grover and Amy E. Ryder, horns; 
Gertrude H. French, harp; Ethel A. MacDonough, 
drums. 
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A Lecture on Violins 


HE Rev. Haweis delivered a lecture in London 
at the Royal Institute several years ago toa 
- large audience and the next day the ‘“Times’’ con- 
tained this very interesting synopsis of his remarks: 
‘‘The violins and basses now before the audience, 
two Stradivarii, one belonging to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh and the other to the 
Emperor of Russia—also a Gaspar di Salo bass, 
found in the death chamber of the late celebrated 
collector, Tarisio, represent several thousand 
pounds value. 

‘‘T deal tonight with the construction, the history 
and the sound of the violin. To begin with the 
wood: At Brescia makers used pear, lemon and 
ash: at Cremona, maple, sycamore and pine 

‘‘The wood came from the Swiss Tyrol, unlimiled 
in supply, often mighty timbers of great age— 
plentiful then, scarcer now. The makers had their 
pick; they tested it for intensity and quality. Cut 
strips of wood and strike them, you will hear how 
they vary in musical sound. When a good acous- 
tic beam was found the maker kept it for his best 
work. In Joseph Guarnerius and Stradivarius the 
same pine tree crops up at the interval of years. 
A good maker will patch and join and inlay to re- 
tain every particle of tried timber. Old wood is 
oddly vocal. As Isat in my room surrounded by 
these instruments | could not cough or move with- 
out ghostly voices answering me from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; even the 
old seasoned backs and tops of unstrung violins are 
full of echoes. 

‘‘The violin is made of fifty-eight or seventy 
pieces. It is a miracle of construction. It is as 
light as a feather and as strong asa horse. Wood 
about as thick asa half-crown, by exquisite adjust- 
ment it resists for conturies a pressure of a hundred 
pounds. The top of soft deal, the back of hard 
maple, are united by six ribs, supported by six 
blocks with linings. The bass-bar running under 
the left foot of the bridge is the nervous system of 
the violin, the sound-post supporting the bridge is 
the soul; through it pass all the heart-throbs or 
vibrations generated between the back and the top 
and upon it depend the mellowness, tightness and 
intensity of sound. The prodigious strain of the 
strings is resisted first by the arch of the top, then 
by the ribs, strengthened with the upright blocks, 
the pressure along which is evenly distributed by 
the. linings which unite them, and lastly by the 
bass-bar, sound-post and back. 

‘The violin is not an invention, it is a growth; 
it has come together, it is the survival of the fit- 
test. About the eleventh century an instrument of 


the viol tribe emerged with frets, but 150 years 
were required to get rid of these marplots before a 
step toward the true viol could be made. Before 
the end of the fourteenth century viols were made 
in greal profusion, of every shape and size—the 
knee viol, the bass viol, viol de Gamba, of which 
certain specimens from South Kensington museum 
are before you. But the rise of the true violin 
tribe begins with the rise of modern music. Abont 
the time when Carissimi and Monteverde (1585 to 
1672) discovered the true octave and the perfect 
cadence, part singing received a new impulse; the 
human voice was discovered to fall naturally into 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass, and the instru- 
ments being adapted to these four divisions, grad- 
ually separated themselves from the confused neb- 
uloe of viols behind me and shown out clearly as 
the true planetary system of the musical firma- 
ment.”’ 


An Odd Violin Label 


Violin label are usually brief and convey only © 
the information ‘‘who, when and where’’ but once 
in a while a maker is stricken with literary fever 
and throws in a few choice lines, Here is one that 
carries good cheer to all humanity, regardless of 
color: 

Made by John Delany, 
in order to perpetuate his memory 
+ «in future ages. 
Dublin, 1808. 
Liberty to all the world, black and white. 


Stradivarius Boys and Girls 


Some years ago an enthusiastic collector living 
at Milan was told of some undoubted specimens of 
Stradivarius, in excellent condition, that could be 
seen in the city. He was impatient to view. them 
at once. Accordingly they visited a house in a 
neighboring street where the fine Stradivarii were- 
soon produced—three boys and two girls. The 
victim of the joke did not read the name on the 
doorplate on entering, or he would have been bet- 
ter prepared for the laugh directed against him. 


Some of the very teachers with whom American 
pupils studied in Europe five years ago are now 
teaching in our largest cities. The teachers used 
to say, ‘‘come’’ to American students—and the 
students flocked, herded and swarmed on all the 
ocean steamers. Now the students say, “‘come’’ 
and here they are. Dollars are wonderful things. 


You need THE VioLinist during the summer to 
keep up your interest and bring you the news and 
‘“atmosphere”’ of the fiddle fraternity. 


The Violinist ' 
: Joseph H. Chapek 

(op of the members of the Chicago Orchestra, and a 
deservedly prominent instructor, is the Bohemian vio- 
linist, Joseph H. Chapek. His early childhood was spent in 
Bohemia, where he became a member of his father’s orches- 
tra. In 1867 the family came to America and after several 
years hard study young Chapek became a member of Bach’s 
Orchestra of Milwaukee. In 1880 he went back to Bohemia 
to study at the Prague Conservatory under Bennewitz and 
two years later graduated with honors. Having always 
taken a deep iuterest in chamber music, his musical aspira 
tions have led him to devote his energies to the best inter- 
ests of his art, with little heed to personal advantage. Jus 
an indication of this part of his character was seen at the 
concert at the Fine Arts Building Assembly Hall, June 4 
His entire junior class, numbering two dozen pupils, many 
of whom are under ten years of age, come on the stage and 
played in unison, from memory, three pieces in a highly 
successful and creditable manner. What an amount of work 
this means for the busy teacher only a few can rightly judge 

for such performances are very rare. 


Joseph H. Chapek 


A Composer’s Little Joke live happily. The members are pledged to observe 
several simple rules of living, which they have 
carried out for three years. They eat no meat, 
but live principally on fruit sand herbs, and they 
wear one simple garment only and no hats. 

They know no laws except those of nature, and 
music is the one art they cultivate. The founder 


of the society is a Belgian. 


Richard Strauss, the modern of all modern com- 
posers, and, by-the-way, not related to the famous 
“Blue Danube’’ family—except that we all are 
brothers, so they say—is expected to give concerts, 
for a fair recompense, in this country next spring. 

Strauss has a little respect, not much, for the 
old rule of composition which says: ‘‘tho shalt 
begin and end thy song of praise in the same key,”’ 
or any other old song. But Strauss’ songs are 
new, so the composer, who expects his soul to go 
marching on, even tho’ he slips a commandment 
once in a while (or twice), just sent along one of 
his songs to the printer with the following note 
thereto attached: 

“Should any singer think of singing this song 
while the nineteenth century is still in existance, 
the composer would advise them to transpose it 
from this point a half tone lower (i. e., into E flat), 
so that the composition may thus end in the key 
in which it began.”’ 


A Violinist in Dangerous Company 


Kubelik was playing one afternoon ata women’s 
club reception at the Waldorf-Astoria and after he 
had finished playing a solo one of the young girls 
present stepped shyly up to the violinist and said: 

‘‘Pardon me, sir, but your handkerchief is hang- 
ing out of your pocket.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said Kubelik, ‘“‘thank you for the 
warning; you know the company better than | do.’’ 


-Here is a Chance For You 


For the best list of twenty-five violin solos in any 
one of the following grades we will give the winner 
a parchment edition of the CHART OF VIOLINISTS. 


They Like W Music 
he hte tires Grade I :—Pieces in the first, or not exceeding the 


Disciples of Richard Wagner and all lovers of third, position. 


his music will be interested, says a Switzerland 
correspondent of the Chicago American, to know 
that performances of Wagnerian music are the 
chief diversion of a Utopian society which has 
established itself in Ascona, a little place on the 
borders of Italy and Switzerland. 

This little society, which numbers thirty-eight 
individuals, seeks to solve the problem of how to 


Grade II :—Pieces not going above the fifth pos- 
ition and not too difficult. 

Grade III:—Pieces in any position. 

Grade IV :—Pieces in any position and difficult in 
bowing and expression. 


A subscription to THE VIoLinisT costs one dollar 
a year. Stamps are just as good as money. 
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Students’ Department 


Conducted by Oscar Bush 


UCCESS is not guaranteed by conscientious 
study alone. Not only the intelligence and 
the fingers, but the nerves, too, have to be care- 
fully prepared for the ordeal of a public appear- 
ance, in order to insure at the given time that 
concentration of force, without which our fingers, 
our memory, and our strength leave us in the lurch. 
For this reason it is an excellent practice to live 
a particularly regular and quiet life for the few 
days immediately preceding a concert, and to 
avoid, as far as may be, all excitement and over- 
exertion. 

Nor would one be likely, during these last two 
or three days, to attempt to attain a higher degree 
of perfection in technic, for exaggerated and pre- 
cipitate practice of this kind could only endanger 
the success of the piece in question. 

On the day of the concert itself it is well to keep 
as quiet as possible, practice but little, be careful 
of one’s diet, and, if possible, take a nap after 
lunch. The evening will then find one fresh and 
courageous. : 

About an hour before the concert begins, take 
up the violin and play a few finger-exercises and 
a scale or two, in order to impart to the fingers 
and arms the necessary elasticity, sureness and 
power. In the last moments before going on the 
stage it is perhaps more beneficial to go through 
in one’s head the piece to be performed, rather 
than to risk tiring one’s self by playing it over. At 
the most, take up a few of the more difficult pass- 
ages, in order to make sure of them. Particular 
care should be bestowed upon the beginning of a 
piece, and, generally speaking, on all the more im- 
portant and exposed passages. 

The fact should not be lost sight of, that the be- 
ginning and the ending of a performance naturally 
make the most lasting impression on the audience; 
and, therefore, the greatest care should be expend- 
ed on the preparation and execution of these parts 
of every piece taken up. A fine close, in particu- 
lar, has often been the means of saving a perform- 
ance from complete fiasco. A good beginning is, 
however, of hardly less importance, and pupils 
are ernestly warned against starting off in a desper- 
ate, slap-dash manner, without first assuring one’s 
self of the correctness of the first tones in a logical 
way, preferably by comparison with the open string. 

In view of the sensitiveness of the violin to heat, 
dampness, and changes of temperature, little con- 


tretemps, such as squeaking of the strings, etc., 
may easily happen to the very best artists. It is 
well, therefore, not to take these things too much 
to heart, or allow them to ruffle one’s serenity ; for 
one’s success may be just as great in spite of them. 
—From E. Gruenberg’s ‘‘Violinist’s Manual.’’ 


#  # 


On Completing Kreutzer 


Kreutzer, old fellow, I bid you adieu ; 
During the days that I’ve known you 

I’ve found your heart both brave and true, 
Tho’ composed of forty-two sections! 

Lo! As you pass with studious mien 
Another such ogre now is seen— 

Your successor, Fiorillo. 


Fiorillo, you are cruelly stern, no doubt 
You tire one’s fingers and stretch them out, 
Til one feels like saying words! 
Whatever you are, I, as hostess, must be 
Pleased to meet you, and try to agree 
To your strange and various fancies. 

A.icE NoRTHWAY MILLER 


Where Honor is Due 


I see in the June issue of The Violinist a very 
beautiful poem dedicated to Miss Golden Ray 
Goodell. The statement that she was a graduate 
of the Chicago Musical College is inaccurate, as 
she graduated at the Chicago Piano College under 
my personal direction; not only that, but she also 
took the post-graduate course and was just ready 
to give her post-graduate recital when she was 
taken sick and in a few short months passed away. 
True, she studied for some time at the Chicago 
Musical College, but the last three years of her 
work was done withus. Believing that your jour- 
nal seeks to present the truth in these matters, I 
trust that you will see that the mistake is correct- 
ed, thus giving credit where itis due. Yours very 
respectfully, W. W. Leffingwell. 


The ‘‘original and only’’ ‘“‘King Joseph Guarner- 
ius’’ turned up at concerts just four times in this 
country during June, and at the same time Europe 
smiles and says the old fiddle never crossed the 
big salt water. 


When you pay for twenty-five 
and fifty cent lessons, that is the 


kind you get. Don’t kick. 
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The Late Mr. Nero, Violinist 


Within his marble palace sat the late Mr. Nero, 
violin in hand. The last rays of the western sun 
streamed through the stained window and the 
sweet notes of the ‘‘intermezzo’’ beat upon the 
perfumed atmosphere. A servant entered. 

“Your majesty,’’ he announced, ‘‘Rome has lost 
the third game of the series.”’ 

“‘O, tempora!’’ shrieked Nero. 
that we lost ?”’ 

‘Alas, mighty one,”’ replied the slave, ‘‘the new 
southpaw, Claudius McGillibus, allowed a hit in 
the ninth with a man on third.’ 

‘‘Damnissibo!’’ hissed the emperor, his face 
livid with rage. ‘‘Have the catiff boiled in pitch. 
I will yet make a pitcher of him. Ha, ha!”’ 

So saying he turned again to his beloved violin, 
and the ravishing strains of ‘‘Won’t You Come 
Home, Billy Bailey,’’ floated through the palace, 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


‘‘How came it 


Felix Mottl, the celebrated conductor, is engaged 
for the grand opera season in New York. He is 
only forty-seven years old, but has assisted both 
Wagner and Liszt as conductor. 


THE VIOLINIST, one year, and the Chart of Vio- 
linists, ready for framing, $1.75. 


FOR SALE 


Joseph 
Guanerius 
Violin 
(1756) 


eck FE VME OINCAG RY Cobh 


FROM THE JOSLIN COLLECTION 
Price, $500. Immense Tone 
a 
Water Color Portrait of Paganini 
Paganini’s Inlaid Rosewood Violin Box 
a 
Miss du Pre, 


ADDRESS— 


1116 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


To introduce ourselves to you and make it an object for you to 
deal with us, we quote you the following extraordinary prices 
Postage prepaid 


Our List 

price price 

Hejre Kati Hubay 32e 85c 

Cradle Song Hauser 13c 35c 

Aires No.l to 10 (each) DeBeriot 17c 50c 
Scene de Ballet a S2CwenlE oe} 

Cavatina Raff r3c 40c 

Madrigale Simonetti 15c 50c 
Faust Fantasie de Concert Alard Pe UR Ne) 
Concerto No. 1 Accolay lore ny Eateyo, 


O. Sevcik’s Celebrated School of Bow Technic 


A necessity to every violinist. Six books 
each, 50ce 65:14:00 
Kayser Etudes, Three books, each 19c 50c 


$1 
Fantasie Elegante hia S2ce 151500 
6 Airs, Op. 89 Dancla S2Cr i 1.00 
Kol Nidrie Bruch 28c 75¢c 


Legende Wieniawski 18c 50c 

Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode, each 25¢ 75c 
Henry Schradieck Technic School 

Three books, each 22c 50c 

Scale Studies 24c 75¢ 


This list includes all the finest editions 


Catalogue sent 
upon request 


Teller Publishing Co. 


References: The Violinist and First National Bank of Englewood, Chicago 


6060 State Street 


Our List 
price price 
Berceuse Caroline lst pos. Fischel 16c 50C 
Dance La Antique * . 18c 60c 
Ballade et Polonaise Vieuxtemps 28c 75c 
Fantasie Pastorale Singelee SZC .00 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Che Violinist 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. FOR PLAYERS AND 
MAKERS OF ALL BOWED INSTRUMENTS 


Entered at Chicago, Illinois, as second class matter, 
September 5, 1901 


THE VIOLINIST COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
2152 Gladys Avenue, Chicago 


EDITOR 
MANAGER 


RAY G. EDWARDS a er be a a 
A. SPEDWARDS 2 es ee Se ese 


Subscription Price One Dollar Per Year 


THE VIOLINIST IS FOR SALE IN 


Boston, Mass.— New England Conservatory Music 
Store, Huntington Avenue. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO— Geo. B. Jennings Co., 105 and 10 
West Fourth St. 

CxuiIcaGco, Inu.— Lyon & Healy. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA.— Grunewald’s Music House. 

San FRANCISCO, CAL.— Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Subscriptions taken ; 


WESTERN NEws Co. . Genera! Distributing Agents 


Chicago Notes 
Commencement Programs for 1903 


AMERICAN VIOLIN ScHoot! 
June’l 
Violin Quartet - - - J. Bradac 
Mildred Jones, Nellie Cunningham, 
Elsbeth Wagner, Beatrice Jones, 


Melvin Martinson, Herbert Vilim, 
Chas. Mixer, James McLaughlin, 
R. Vavrinek. 

Seventh Concerto - - - DeBeriot 
Sidney James 
Duet — Andantino and Rondo - - Spohr 
Misses Edna E. Crum and Jane L. Pinder. 
Ballade and Polonaise - - Vieuxtemps 

Alfred Goldman 
Andante from Sonata III - - - Bach 
Gavotte _,, i VI ~ - Bach 


Jane L. Pinder 
Fantasie Caprice - - A 
Richard J. Vilim 


Vieuxtemps 


Nocturne and Scherzo Capriccioso - Ondricek 
Julius Brander 
Dumka - - - - - - Kocian 
Witches Dance - - - Paganini 
Edna Earle Crum 
Overture—Masaniello - - . Auber 
Joseph Vilim String Orchestra 
CHAPEK VIOLIN SCHOOL 
June 4 
Overture ~ - - - - Auber 


‘*THE PROGRESSIVE SO ROD 


The Columbia School of Music 


Kimball Hall, Jackson Boulevard and Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


DirEcTors — Clara Osborne Reed, Wm. A. Will- 
ett, Clarence Dickinson, Lillian Woodward 
Gunckel, Charlotte DeMuth, 


GENERAL ManaGer-— Louis McDonald. 


~ 


THE VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 


is under the direction of 


Charlotte De Muth 


who will also have charge of the 
CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES 


Send for handsome catalog, mailed 
free, describing the various 
advantages of this school. 


FASSAUER FERRON 


EXPERT VIOLIN MAKER 
—& REPAIRER— 


& 


Finest Grade Italian Strings, Bows, Cases 
2 


Fine New Violins 
for Beginners and 
Advanced Pupils 
from $5.00 up 


24 ADAMS STREET 


BETWEEN WABASH & MICHIGAN AVENUES 
CHICAGO 


Note—List of Old and New Violins, also a ‘‘Book to 
Violinists,’’ mailed free on application 
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Romance ~ - = - - Karbulka 
Mazurka - - - - - Wieniawski 
George Apfelbach 
Cradle Song (memorized, in unison) - Brahms 


Inez Church, Robin Copelin, Jule Cushing 
Florence Horton, Irene Martin, Dorothy 
Robertson, Bert Bagley, Elmer Chapek, 
Joseph E. Chapek, John Hovorka, John 
Hambacher, Joseph Jaros, Robert Klaus- 
ner, Edward Kapsa, Frank Kasper, Adolf 
Klapka, Otokar Ludvik, Geo. Maly, Ralph 
Moore, Edward Novotny, Frank Nedbal, 
Otokar Sladek, Jan Stejskal, Nels Strale 
Chas. Stulik, Frank Trnka, Willie Zverina. 


Andante con moto - - - Leonard 
‘Czardas - - - - - - Galkin 
Ellsworth Crocker 
Fantasie Lyrique - - - -  DeBeriot 
Paul Thies 
Tarantella (in unison by class) = - a, Gillet 
Airs Hongroise - - - = Papini 
Serenade ~ - - - - -  Pierne 

Mary Schnable 
Legende - - - - - Wieniawski 
Mandolin Cappriccio - ~ ~ Chapek 


Charles Trnka 
““Kde Domov Mul’”’ . Arr. by J. H. Chapek 
Entire Violin Class 


Cuicaco MusICcAL COLLEGE 
June 16 


Overture—Orchestra 
Bernhard Listemann, Conductor. 


Piano—Rondo, Op. 29 - - Mendelssohn 
Virginia Warwick 
Violin—Ballade and Polonaise - Vieuxtemps 


Felix Weir 


Vocal—Air,‘‘Samson soon will be in my power.’’ 
A Saint-Saens 
Ellyn Marie Swanson 


Piano—Concerto, Op. 23 - MacDowell 
lliff Curtiss Garrison 
Vocal—Air, Qui dei contrabbandir,”’ - Bizet . 


Mrs. E. Lillian Siebel Carr. 
Violin—Concerto - - - Mendelssohn 
Waldemar Geltch 


Vocal—Aira, ‘‘More Regal,’ ~ Gounod 
Maud Evelyn Woodley 
Piano—Concerto (lst movement) Tschiakowsky 

Lenore L. Simon 
DRAKE ORCHESTRAL .CLuB 
June 19 
Overture—Consecration of the House Beethoven 


Rondo Capricioso - - - Saint-Saens 
Louis Shults 

Concerto No. 2 (Romanza and Finale) Wieniawski 
David Rosensweet 

Vorspiel to Otho Visconti Frederick G. Gleason 

Concerto for Two Violins - - Bach 

Misses Fielding and Blood 

sacred Hymn—‘‘Gloria Te’’ -  Buzzia Peccia 
William A. Willett 

Concerto (Andante and Finale) - 


Tracy Holbrook 
Concerto No. 2 - an “ e 


Walter Dellers 


Miss Charlotte Demuth played the Andante and 
Finale of Mendelssohn’s Concerto at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Columbia School of 
Music, and musicians were delighted. 


Mendelssohn 


Bruch 


Charles La Berge was the only violinist on the 
commencement program of the American Con- 
servatory; he played the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
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Parchment Edition, $1.00; 6 for $4.00; $7.20 a dozen. — 


copies of the Chart of Violinists, 


S The Violinist Co, 

a 2152 Gladys Avenue, Chicago: 
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VIOLIN MAKER 


Aurora - - [Illinois 


THESEINSTRUMEN TS 
ARE SE ADO RS EDEB 
EARL R. DRAKE... COR- 
RESPONDENCE INVITED. 


PITTMAN VIOLINS 


Bold, Strong, Mel- 
low Tone & Hand- 
some :: 
Send stamp for Vio- 
lin Facts and Photo 
of. Kubelik 


HARMONY = students who secure Prof. Oscar Bush’s 

“Key to the Study of Harmony,’’ (50c.) 
may send their exercises to the author for correction, at 
50 cents per lesson. The first lesson is to write down on 
regular blank music paper what you think is meant by the 
instruction on pages 9 and 10 of the ‘‘Key.’’ If wrong, 
the corrections will put you right and in less than a year 
you will have a full grasp of the fascinating subject. a @& 


Rapp’s Protection String Case 


Lined with oiled silk : Four pockets for strings 


Folds like a Pocket Book 
PRICE, 60c_ This Office 


e Bo a a, GY. 
W. J. Pittman, Franklin Park, m1. 


MATTOCK MUSIC 


CARRIER AND STAND 


Works perfectly and is superior to anything 
on the market. Carries 100 sheets. Hand- 
somely finished. Carried by handle or shoul- 
der strap. Your music roll is out of date—it 
destroys your music. Send Three Dollars to 
THE VIOLINIST for an up-to-date Mattock Car- 
rier, finished in leather and nickle-plate. 


Fine Old Violins 


Cases 
Supplies 
Expert Repairing 


Our Specialties: Roman Gut 
Strings and the ‘“ Joachim” 
wound strings for Violin, 
Viola and Cello. Write us 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


220 Wabash Avenue 


PAGANINI 


Chicago 


Just Out 
30 cts. 


Danse @&@ 
La’ Antique 


Composed by Max I. Fiscuer. For Violin and 
Piano. Can be used in Ist or Ist and 3rd pos. 
Ia" EXCELLENT TEACHING PIECE 
Teller Pub. Co,, 6060 State St., Chicago 


Practice makes the technician; reading makes the musician 
Read the books in the V. T.A, Library. 22: 2a 
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CnAkt OR VIOLINISTS 


All the famous Violinists from Corelli--- 1653-17 13---to the 
present time, with names and dates of all their greatest 
pupils. Size, 24x 18 inches. Securely mailed in tube 
A decorative feature, highly commented upon by all, is the 


e e 
Made especially—from a Happy 
Violin Border Thought—for this Chart. When 
hand-illumined it is a work of art. On fine parchment, $1.00. Hand 
Ilumined, $3.00. Same in three colors (on vellum), $5.00 


SEY INO SI RUIBNG (Ole. InVsWilOINne 


By Prof. Oscar Bush 


With an Illustrative Diagram of all the 
Chords and Progressions. Reliable and 
Complete. A Handy Reference Book for 
Advanced Students. Best and Easiest 
Guide for Beginners. PRICE, 50 CTS. 
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THE ONLY JOURNAL IN AMERICA OF ED 
UCATIONAL VALUE TO VIOLIN PLAYERS 


Subscription, $1.00; with the ‘‘ Key,’’ $1.25; with the Chart, $1.75; all three, $2.00 


Volume No ‘wo of The Violinist con- 


tains the 12 numbers 
beginning September, 
1901, many important articles and pictures, record of 
events for the Season of 1901-02. The volume, bound 
in cloth and leather, can be had for Two Dollars ¥ 


Half the Price It is only necessary to send Half the Price 

of any of the above that you order. For 
the balance send addresses (with street number or Postoffice box) of Violin 
Players, charging us 5 cents each. | Of course there are many who send 


the full price and all the addresses they can get—as a religious duty; but 
that’s their affair, not ours. We want the names of students and teachers 


THE VIOLINIST CO., 2152 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE BUILDING 
Established 1867 202 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD Dr. F. Ziegfeld rreas 
CHICAGO FORINOAS 


THE LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART in AMERICA 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


Diels Ziegteld Dr. Louis Falk Hans von Schiller William Castle 
Bernard Listemann Rudolph Ganz Herman Devries Felix Borowski 
Theodore Spiering 3 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 
INSTRUCTORS OF VIOLIN 


Bernard Listemann Theodore Spiering Joseph Ohlheiser Felix Borowski 
William Konrad Otto Roehrborn William Diestel ~ Walter Schulze 
INSTRUCTORS OF CELLO 

_ Bruno Steindel Herman Diestel 


The Management Announces the Engagement of 


EMILE ACU ix 


The World-Renowned Violinist 
ILLUSTRATED CA FAIOG “MATE ED 2 REE 


Hyde 
Violins 


Hand Made 


Highest grade and 
reputation 


; All Nn iM a 
EN 


Unequaled 
in fine quality and 
power of tone, artistic 

workmanship 
and. varnish. 


SENT ON TRIAL 
to any part of 
the country 


Scientific Repairing 
- Tone Improved When Defective 


Violinists and Violin Makers’ Supplies. Beautiful old 
Cremonie Varnish, all colors. Send for Catalogue. 


Hyde’s Treatise on the Violin, price . . 25c Vaeesauas wore 


Very important and interest ng. 

A, SPECIALTY 
ANDREW HYDE 

80 Pine Street Northampton, Mass. 
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10 CENTS 


, 


Violin 


IS 


NOVEMBER 1903 


Franz Wagner 


t 
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J gts GPA Lbs: Eb QO id | ° 
Important for every Violinist Vi S M US 
ILLUSTRATED 


School of Violin Playing ce $3 ne 


TWO NEW PIECES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


we Words from the Heart, Paraphrase . : . $1.00 w 
Romance, by Paganini-Musin . . .. . 1.00 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 11 East Sixteenth Street 
BN OS ie ot Ce | 


Back Numbers 


Of The Violinist for the following 
dates can be supplied at 10c each: 


Nov. 1902—picture of S. E. Jacobsohn 


eg ee ren 


| — 090 Steinusdy Hall, 
i 


Deo So Willy Burmester 
| Jan.1903 — ‘“ Otokar Sevcik 
Babiissce 4 go" Jaroslav Kocian 
Maro oe se Joachim Quartet Co Be teas an Re re 
prey eee a Halir Quartet Old Violins «n4 Cellos. 
ce ce ‘ 
| ao Hae Bess ean et Maunfacturets of supertorgualily 


Silverand Copper Wout Stiiugs. 


Fadette Orchestra | 


* Knute 
) Reindahl 
Violin and 
Bow Maker 
w 


.- HIGH GRADE... 
VIOLIN STRINGS 


VIOLINS 


Violin Bows and Supplies 


My violins are 
used by such 
artists “Asia: 
Carl Venth, of the 
Venth Quartet, 
New York 
Frederick Macmur 
ray, Brussels 
Leonora Jackson 
Herman Braun, of 
Thomas Orchestra 
George Bass, of 
Thomas Orchestra 
Wm. Konrad, of 
mi Chicago Mus. Col. 
= Ralph Wyele, Kan- 
sas City, also 200 
other prominent 
violinists 
Twenty-six 
E. Van Buren St 
Chicago 


Louis Vitak 


| 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ee VIOLINS 


Deep, mellow, soulful carry- 
ing tone. Unexcelled for 
artistic beauty. Send stamp 
for valuable booklet; ‘How 
to Judge Violins.’ He 


BYRON E. BEEBE, Box C, Franklin Park, Ill. 


Rapp’s Protection String Case 
Lined with oiled silk : Four pockets for strings 


Folds like a Pocket Book 
PRICE, 60c This Office 


We send The Violinist and the Chart of 
Violinists for $1.75; you receive the mag- 
azine for one year ; money order or stamps. 
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MAX I. FISCHEL 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL 


JOSEPH VILIM...DIRECTOR 
Kimball Hall, 3d Floor, 243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
FACULTY: Joseph Vilim, Edna E. Crum, Julius Brander 


Harmony, Composition and Musical History 
W.H. Bond 


A full and string orchestra for pupils. A high school 
for violin. Catalogue free 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Concert Violinist 
and Instructor 
Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


American 
Conservatory 


EARL R. DRAKE 


Violin Virtuoso 


Kimball Hall CHICAGO 


Alexander Lehmann 


VIOLINIST 


Pupils at 


520 Fine Arts Bidg CHICAGO 


The Leffingwell Violin School 


The Violin and kindred instruments taught 
by the most approved modern methods 


Orchestra and ensemble classes. Send for Prospectus 


: irector, 516 Kimball 
W. W. Leffingwell, Bite geo re. 


JAN VAN OORDT 


VIOLINIST 
we 


Kimball Hall Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


iO ER PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


The Columbia 
School of Music 


Kimball Hall, Jackson Blvd. and Wabash Ave., Chicago [ 


Charlotte Demuth-Williams 


Continues as head of the Violin Department 


CLARE OSBORNE-REED, DIRECTOR 
LOU hSssiice DiOiN: ALL D5] NMAe NA GER 


John Friedrich @ Bro. 


Makers and Importers of 


HIGH 2 


2a crane VIOLINS 


360 Fourth Ave., S.W. Cor. of 26th St. 


Opposite Madison Square Garden . 


» NEW YORK 


Arthur E. Burke 


Violinist and Teacher 


Studio: 519 Fourth Ave...» Cedar Rapids; Iowa 


MODERN VIOLIN METHOD 


Compiled from best composers 
Endorsed and adopted by leading teachers in Chi- 


cago and other cities. Sample copies to teachers 
on application to the publisher 


L. E. HERSEY... BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
For sale by LYON & HEALY, Chicago 


“Julius Meyer 
Erlou, 1855”’ 


good Bow and Case 


CELLO | 


FOR SALE 


Fine Condition ; 
A bargain. Address S.C.0., care The Violinist 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


POSTAGE PREPAID ON OUR ADVERTISED MUSIC 


lst and 3d pos. 


for 50° 


Chart showing development of Violin 
Making in Italy. Size 11 x 14 inches. 
Beautiful border, an ornament for 
every studio. Price, 15 cents 


Special 
By Fischel 


Dance la Antique 


Berceuse Caroline 
Gavotte 


CATALOGS. SENT ON REOUEST 


Teller Publishing Co 


6060 State Street :: 


Olde Winlins 


OLLECTORS of old rare violins will be 
< interested ina new ‘‘Edztzon de Lux’ 
catalogue containing beautiful photo- 
engravings of genuine rare specimens 
of oldViolins, Violas,Cellos andBasses. 
The catalogue contains about 450 
specimens of rareold instruments ranging from 
$50. to about $2500. with a short description of 
each instrument by a competent judge. 
Catalogue C sent gratis. 


Chicago 


Pr) 
& m6 95 ae 


The C. FISCHER Establishment contains one of the 
finest collections of old and modern bows to be 
found in the United States, as wellasa splendid 
and very elaborate assortment of all kinds and 
grades of String Instruments such as Violins, 
Violas, Cellos, Basses, as well as all wood- wind 
and brass instruments. 


Sole Proprietor of Calvin Baker’s Violin, Cello, 
and Bass Rosin, finest in the world and does not 


dust. Sample cake mailed anywhere for 25 cts. 
Do not purchase anything in Music, Musical 
Instruments or Strings before you have sent 
for the Carl Fischer Catalogues. They save 
you time, trouble and money. 


Send 20 cents for the finest Naples String (No. 41) 
in the world. I import and sell more strings 
than any other dealer in the United States. 

A catalogue of 10,000 compositions as well as 
studies, methods, etc. , for string instruments sent 


gratis. Catalogue De 
NEW YORK 


6-10 4th Av. 
(Cooper Sq.) 


C. FISCHE 


Chicago Violin School 


HARRY DIMOND GEO. STEINHAUS 
DIRECTORS 


505 Handel Hall, 40 East Randolph Street 
Chicago 


List 
Price’ 


ps Our 
Price 
15 


Scherzo, David 
Elegie, A. Bazzini [ou 
Canzona, op. 314, C. Bohm 24 
The Last Rose of Summer, atr. ¥ eur 
Kuiawiak, Wieniawski 
Gigue, op. 23, 
Scene from Lohengrin, Wagener 
Romanze, op. 72 No. 2 Wohlfahrt 
Tarantella, op. 85, No, Raff 
Spinning Song, Hohacdeter 
Dancla, op, 118, complete 
Op. 43, Hungarian Rhapsody, Hauser 
Cavatina, Oscar Schmidt 
Fantasie Caprice, Vieuxtemps 
2nd Concerto, op. 22, Wieniawski 
Op. 30, No. S The Butterfly, Hubay 
Op. 30, No. 5, The Zephyr, 
2nd Concerto, ‘DeBeriot 
VIOLIN METHODS 
Wichtl’s Youxg Violinist 
Pleyel’s Duets, op. 8 
Rode Violin Concerto, No, 4 
Dont, op. 35 
Dancla, op. 74, School of Velocity 
Sitt’s op. 32, bks 1 and 2, each 
Sevcik’s op. 8 
Henning’s Scale Exercises 


Zimmerman’s 


ROSIN 


Distributor 


Wonderful ® Results ¥ Obtained 


J] Will last a life-time. | Greatest 
invention for Violinists in years. 
It never heats. Impossible to cut 
any hair. Distributes rosin equal- ~ 
ly to every part of the hair. Does 
it in five seconds. A child can 
do it. Results are astonishing 


4] Violinists who have been using 
high-priced French and German 
rosins throw them away after first 
trial of this system. Write for 
SPECIAL OFFER and testi- 
monials from every theater leader 
and musical college in New York 
and Chicago. ~,For sale at all 
dealers. Address 


, 


J. W. Zimmerman @ ee 


3819 State Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


For Sale Three beautiful old Violins 
JACOBUS STAINER 


ANDREA AMATI 
\UILLAUME 
K. Reindahl, 26 E. VanBuren St., Chicago 


uine. 


for further information. 


Our Chemically Refined Rosin Kills them all. 


Patented in U.S. Patents pending in all foreign countries 


The best authorities pro- 
nounce these violins gen- 


If you are interested send 


MONTHLY, CHICAGO 


NOVEMBER, 


1903 SUBSCRIPTION, $1 


Untiring Devotion of Artists 


OMEONE has estimated the number of music 
characters engraved or recorded in the brain 
of an opera conductor and has reached the appal- 
ling conclusion that one small brain may hold, in 
perfect order and harmony, 17,000,000 notes and 
characters! Wonderful, and incomprehensible, 
as is this statement, it only brings to light one fact 
in connection with the exhausting demands made 
upon the energy and very life of a musician who 
plays great works frequently in concerts. 

The persistent striving to acquire a more finished 
technic, elegance of style and intelligent interpre- 
tation, requires more thought and greater energy 
than to acquire a mighty fortune. One may ‘“‘come 
into’’ the latter sometimes without effort, without 
even thinking of it, but every advance in musician- 
ship is a result of untiring thought, energy and 
devotion to art. After gaining a fortune one may 
rest and recreate, but in the true artist’s life there 
is no stopping, for no man has reached the fountain 
head, and to stopis to drift downstream. The law 
of gravity so ordains, and it is so. 

But, because all labor performed devotedly is in 
itself a sort of recreation, the life of a musician is 
_ one of great pleasure. It is, only because people 
generally forget that the pleasure is not unmixed, 
that there is always some alloy, that they need to 
be reminded of the fact that only love of art make 
the tremendous feats of memory and training of 
mind and body possible. 


ap ett 
~ Value of Ear-Training 


XAMINERS at schools of music sometimes 
ask the students to write down a short, easy 
melody, played by an assistant on the piano, or to 
name a few notes, from a given ‘“‘tonic,’’ but such 
ear-training examinations are superficial ; they are 
not more than an acknowledgment of the possible 
value of ear-training, and that isall. Ear-training 
should be an important part of the study at every 
conservatory. A few institutions are making more 
of this important branch of late and in the largest 


cities specialists have begun to announce classes 
in ear-training. Progressive teachers will welcome 
these ear-trainers.and advise, beg and pray that all 
their pupils take a term or more of instruction. 


HF 


Advantages of One Term in Chicago or Boston 


VIOLIN student in Nebraska writes to inquire 

if I think he would be much benefited by a 
stay of only ten weeks in Chicago or Boston, with 
a term of lessons from one of the leading teachers. 
He goes on to say that he has studied twelve of 
the Rode Caprices, three octave scales and thirds 
from Ferd. David’s School, and two Viotti Con- 
certos. 

Emphatically, yes; the advantages are many 
and important, so important that they will impress 
themselves for life upon the student. Of course, he 
may select a poor teacher, waste his time, lack 
ambition to succeed; in that case he will return to 
his home very little benefited, with disparaging 
conclusions on the subject of musical study ina 
great city. But if he is alert to the multitude of 
advantages awaiting him, there is untold educa- 
tional wealth to be gathered, even in so short a 
time as ten weeks. 

Few students go to a great musical center pre- 
pared to spend any money for concert tickets and 
in this they make a serious mistake. Attendance 
at ten weekly concerts of either the Chicago Orch- 
estra or the Boston Symphony, two or three quar- 
tet concerts, at least one grand opera, a score of 
recitals and an occasional light opera, Sunday 
afternoon song recital or a good play at one of the 
theaters, these. give strength and inspiration to 
the plodding, and often weary, student. Any one 
of these attractions would have brought the young 
Nebraskan across the western prairie to Omaha, 
at a considerable expense, yet, unless he thoroughly 
appreciates his opportunities in Chicago or Boston, 
these music feasts will slip by. vas 

Of course, the student must be wide awake, to 
keep track of the concerts, for some of our very 
best artists are the very worst advertisers and 
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managers. They engage a hall, have the programs 
printed, tell a few friends to come, and imagine 
the whole city knows it. So watch and listen 
closely. 

The time of the year to make the stay in either 
city should be considered. January, February and 
March are the best. for concerts, but in those 
months beware of cold rooms to practice in—I am 
speaking from sundry experiences. Do not, for so 
short a period as ten weeks, be afraid of hard work, 
but remember the words of Ysaye to a pupil whom 
he met strolling on the boulevard: 

‘What, you here! Why, at your age I stayed 
in my room and practiced, only leaving it at long 
intervals to forage for food to stay the hunger that 
unfortunately sometimes came upon me.”’ 


+ # 
Too Many Cooks 


OO many cooks spoil the consomme, and too 
many teachers spoil the pupil. It takes six 
months to know a pupil. It never pays to start 
with a poor teacher, expecting to change to a better 
one later. You can’t make good soup by letting 
everybody add a few ingredients and then calling 
in a chef to finish and season the whole. 


cs ee 
The People’s Symphony Concerts 


EW YORK is to have another season of orch- 

_estra concerts by the People’s Symphony 
beginning on the 26th of this month, at Cooper 
Union Hall. Prices for these concerts range 
from 10 to 50 cents for single admission; 25 cents 
to $2 for the series of five. Thus one may hear 
sixty musicians, conducted by F. X. Arens, with 
eminent soloists, for as little as 5 cents per concert. 
Chamber music has also been arranged for in con- 
nection with this undertaking, which has become 
an established and paying feature of the musical 
life of the city. Has anyone a single doubt that 
Chicago’s great middle class would crowd the 
great Auditorium at such pricés? And do not for- 
get that it is this class that really loves music, that 
never goes, to a concert because it is the “‘smart”’ 
thing to do, that gives to the world nearly every 
petted genius. Persons who have formerly pat- 
ronized the fashionable Chicago Orchestra have 
realized the abyss that exists between that organi- 
zation and the great middle class and would joy- 
fully welcome popular priced symphony orchestra 
concerts. In hardly any other city in the world 
are all the orchestra concerts reserved for the 
fashionables. In Chicago none others need apply. 
Next year will see changes here that will be highly 
beneficial to musical art, in that the people will 


_refined of arts. 


not be overlooked. In times past we have had ~ 
enough experience to know that the popular prices 
prevailing at the New York People’s Symphony 
concerts are just what Chicogo is waiting for. She 
will not wait much longer in vain. 


# # 
_Teaching by Force 


Ne long ago a parent told me he was going to 
place his son under Prof.———, ‘‘because’’ 
he said, ‘‘I understand he teaches with a club.” 
How very odd that music, the art of harmony and 
sweet sounds, should be taught by leading the pu- 
pil by the ear (instead of training the ear)-and that 
force should be resorted to in the most peaceful and 
He ‘‘will have peace (and art) if 
he has to fight for it.’’ Well, there are teachers 
who are willing to be policemen too, but I prefer 
Jean Cowgill’s idea of a teacher, as told at the ous 
of this little story. He says: 

“Not long ago I knew a teacher who told a little 


lad he was eating his lunch too rapidly. Under ~- 


her eye he slowed up and she thought no more of 
it until the next morning, when she got a note, 
saying that it was her business to teach the boy. 
It was none of her affair how fast he ate or what 
he ate. 

“What do you think of that?’ she asked me the 
next time we met. 

“There wére tears inher éyes,  ohe isuene it 
a case of rank injustice. Also there was still 
music in her voice. That was because she loved: 
her boys. It does not seem to me that any teacher 
on earth can be successful unless she loves her 
pupils.”’ 

Teachers of music, fortunately, are not called 
upon to witness the gastronomical feats of their 
pupils, but parents often impose obligations here, 
and curtail obligations there, until the teacher, if 
he or she submits, is in a hopeless entanglement. 
So is the pupil. 

 poaers 
Violin Makers to Exhibit 


AINT LOUIS may not succeed in making the 

musical feature of next year’s exposition any 
more of an attraction than is usual at big shows, 
but visitors may confidently look for one unique 
attraction. Several violin makers have signified 
to the editor of THE VioLinist their intention of 
not only exhibiting but of making violins before 
the curious gaze of the pleasure seekers. This 
will indeed be an attraction and shows praiseworthy 
enterprise in reaching out for the enlarged trade 
that awaits the American makers of bowed instru- 
ments. 
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N artist of varied’attainments, and for 
nearly a decade a-citizen of Chicago, 
is Franz Wagner, the cellist, whose 
portrait appears herewith. 


A 
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| | This month Mr. Wagner returns to 
| New York for the season of opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Last year, it will 
be remembered, was his first year with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra, but through the friend- 
ship of Nahan Franko, the concertmaster, who 
recognized his superior musicianship, he was en- 
gaged in string quartet work and appeared as solo- 
ist in the metropolis, and these honors, for the 
time being, prevented his filling out the season 


with the orchestra. 


Mr. Wagner’s career, always in the line of art, 
has not been confined to cello virtuosity. A num- 
ber of years ago he was a violinist in the Toronto 
Philharmonic Orchestra, at the same time holding 
an important position with the piano manufactur- 
ing house of Mason & Birch. Had ambition 
stopped here the name, Franz Wagner, would to- 
day bring to mind a prominent member of the 
piano manufacturing fraternity. But he was per- 
suaded to take up the study of the cello by Mr. 
Torrington, director at Toronto, and in a few years 
was playing in trios and quartets with the leading 
violin players of Canada. 

After about eight years all-told in Toronto (Mr, 
Wagner came to these shores twenty or more years 
ago from Stuttgart, where he had engaged in all 
the branches of piano manufacture in the factory 
of Schiedmayer of that city) he came to St. Paul 
and was immediately recognized by the musical 
public there and in Minneapolis as an artist of rare 
attainments. In the latter city the present_writer 
first made his acquaintance and learned to appre- 
ciate the man as well as the artist. 

From the Twin Cities of Minnesota he came to 
Chicago, being for a number of years a member of 
the Thomas Orchestra. Later he was cello in- 
structor at the Chicago Musical College and a 
member of the Bernhard Listemann Quartet. At 
the present time he and his cousin, Carl George, 
are engaged in the manufacture of violins, strings, 
etc., and they have acquired an enviable collection 
_ of old instruments. The cellos Mr. Wagner uses 
in concert are of exceptional value, his favorite in- 
strument being a Stradivarius. Two years ago, 
as solo cellist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 


Frantz Wagner 


as 
tra, he extended his reputation to all of the western 
states and as far south as Texas. 


Upon his return from New York last year his 
Chicago friends were treated to a little surprise; 
he arrived home just in time to play a solo in 
the"last Auditorium concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Speaking of that occasion he 
said: ‘“‘After playing all winter in New York 
and then coming direct to the Auditorium the 
change was very surprising; the tone of my 
cello seemed so bit it startled me. The Audi- 
torium is a magnificent place to play in, because 
the tones come so easy.’’ Another year it is 
hoped that Chicago, rather than New York, will 
be the scene of additional triumphs. 


FRANZ WAGNER 
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Violin Solos, Grades Ill and IV 


The prize lists of violin solos in Grades III and 
IV were sent in by H. R. Little, Jacksonville, Fla., 
(Grade III) and Forrest Palmer, Houston, Texas 
(Grade IV). As will be seen, it is rather difficult 
to divide these two grades, some players finding 
one style of solos easy for them that to others 
(equally good players in some other style) would 
be hopelessly beyond them. However, these lists 
are especially good; preserve them. 


GRADE III 
. Barcarolle et Tarantelle, C. N. Allen 
Scene de Ballet, De Beriot 
Souvenir de Bade, Leonard 
Cradle Song, Hauser 
Larghetto, Nardini 
Nocturne, Op. 9, Chopin-Sarasate 
Legende, Wieniawski 
Serenade, Spies 
Mazurka de Concert, Musin 
Romance, Svendsen 
Adoration, Borowski 
Air, G string, Bach 
Romance, Op. 3, Becker 
Fantasie Pastorale, Singelee 
Air Varie, Rode * 
Seyenth Air Varie, DeBeriot 
Serenade, Pierne 
Berceuse, Grieg 
Romance, Suite II, Ries 
» Gondoliera, Ries 
. Obertass, Wieniawski 
- Gavotte et Rondo (Sonato VI), Bach 
Tempo di Bourree (Sonata II), Bach 
Tarantelle, Raff 
GRADE IV 
Scherzo Tarantelle, Op.” 16,{Wieniawski 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5, Brahms-Joachim 
Zigeunerweisen, Sarasate 
Romance et Rondo, Wieniawski 
La Falia, Corelli 
Elegie, Ernst 
Reverie, Vieuxtemps 
Zigeunertanze, G, Nachez 
Preslied, Wilhelmj-Wagner 
Romance, Saint-Saens 
Mazurka, Zarzycki 
Souvenir de Haydn, Leonard 
Calabresse, Bazzini 
- Romance, G, Beethoven 
_ Czardas, Kossuth-Nota, Hubay 
Romance-Serenade, Lalo 
Romance, Bruch 
Adagio Religioso, Bull 
Perpetual Motion, Ries: 


Romance, Wilhelmj 

Polonaise, Wieniawski 
Chaconne (Sonata in G), Leclair 
Hejre Kati, Hubay 

Faust Fantasie, Wieniawski 
Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saens 


From Communism to the Baton 


John S. Duss, the great leader of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House Orchestra, was the last patriarch 
or senior trustee of the Rappite community of 
Economy, Pa. He was the successor of Father 
Henrici, who succeeded Father Rapp. Duss was 
not’ an original Rappite, but formally became a 
member many years ago, he and his wife living in 
separate heuses, the Rappites being celibates. It 
was by this rule that the community was finally 
reduced to half a dozen persons and these recently. 
abandoned the community life and sold the prop- 
erty at Economy for three million dollars, which 
they divided between them. 

The story of Duss’ rise to his present position is 
one of unusual interest. A few years ago he was 
unknown to the musical public, but his whole life 
has been devoted to music. He has ever insisted 
upon music in his home, in his work, in his re- 
ligion and in his play. He became a solo violinist, 
a solo cornetist, a soloist on a good many other 
instruments. He learned the orchestra by per- 
forming on every instrument in it. He finally 
taught a little company of players and from this 
grew his love and taste for the conducting of a 
large body. 


Studying with Witek 


. Clarence Burleigh, a former pupil of Prof. L, E. 
Hersey, writing from Berlin, Germany, to Mr. K. 
Reindahl of this city, says: 

‘‘Am very glad to state that | was fortunate 
enough to secure Anton Witek, leader and director 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra here, for a teacher. 
I took my first lesson of him today and have taken 
a great fancy to him. His style of playing, bow- 
ing and so forth, just suits me, and I only hope 
that I may continue to be his pupil for the next 
two years. He is considered one of the best in 
Berlin, so 1 consider myself lucky. : 

‘‘Berlin is an all-round, up-to-date city, and 
makes one feel like home. | am all settled with 
my friend, Clarence Mayer, pianist, and enjoying 
life first-rate. My friend has secured Madame 
Engelmann (pupil of Clara Schumann) asa teacher 
and considers himself fully as fortunate as myself. 
Witek seemed to take a great fancy to your violin. 
1 am very well satisfied with it and hope that some 
day my name will be a benefit in advertising it.”’ 
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HE art of violin-making in Italy, which, in 
later times spread the fame of its masters 
over the entire world, began at Brescia, 
where the first Italian violins were made, 
toward the middle of the 16th century. 

The oldest known makers who began the work at 
Brescia are Antonio Maria Lausa, known only as 
a maker of basses and violas, and Peregrino Zan- 
etto. The latter made chiefly violas, but also a 
few violins and cellos. Both he and Lausa worked 
about the year 1530 or 1540. The violins of Zan- 
etto are large, with high archings and long sound- 
holes; the scroll shows nice lines and resembles to 
some extent that of da Salo; in tone his instru- 
ments are satisfactory. 


A contemporary of Lausa and Zanettd is Giov- 
anni Marcus del Busetto, who began to work at 
Brescia but later went to Cremona, where, accord- 
ing to some authorities, he was the teacher of 
Andreas Amati. Busetto worked from 1540 to 
1580; he built his violins long, highly arched, with 
_ wide-open sound-holes; his varnish is either brown 
or deep yellow. 


A few years after Busetto, one of the greatest 
Brescian masters, Gaspard da Salo, began his 
work. It appears that da Salo was originally a 
maker of viols; he worked from 1550 to 1610 in 
Brescia, making chiefly violas, cellos and basses, 
and only a limited number of violins. Most likely 
the demand for the violin, which was yet a new 
and comparatively unknown instrument, was not 
great, and in consequence he made but few. The 
genuine violins ofda Salo are, at the present time, 
exceedingly rare, and when one chances to be on 
sale it is paid for accordingly and generally finds 
its way into some collection of old instruments. 

The workmanship in the violins of da Salo is 
somewhat rough and unfinished; the earlier instru- 
ments are arched high, while in those made at an 
ater period the archings are lower.. The center 
bouts are very shallow and stiff; these character- 
istic center bouts are typical in instruments of the 
Brescian school and we invariably find the same 
in the violins of all the Brescian makers. Da Salo 
cut his sound-holes long and widely open; the 
purfling lacks neatness and is frequently inlaid in 
double lines; the scrollis rather primitive. Some- 
times the instruments are ornamented by carvings. 


The Breccian School 
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Ole Bull possessed a violin of da Salo which has 
a carved head and it has been claimed that this 
was carved by Benvenuto Cellini. The varnish of 
da Salo is excellent and has been much admired; 
it is of a beautiful brown color and most transpar- 
ent. The tone of the violins is very large, but 
dark in character. The labels of da Salo read as 
follows: 
*“Gaspard di Salo in Brescia 16—.”’ 
““Gasparo da Salo fecit Bresciae A° —. 
“Caspar Dasalo Fecit Bresciae A° —.”’ 
A maker who copied the work of da Salo is 


9” 


Antonio Mariona; he worked at Pesaro from about 


1570 to 1620, making inartistic instruments of 
little value and employing poor wood. 


GREATEST MASTER OF THE BRESCIAN SCHOOL 


We now come to the greatest master of the 
Brescian school, Giovanni Paolo Maggini, who in 
all probability learned his art under da Salo. His 
instruments are all labelled from Brescia, where 
he worked from 1590 to 1640. Authentic violins 
of .Maggini are very rare and nearly all of the 
‘“Maggini violins’’ we see are of a much later 
period and mostly of French origin. 

Maggini violins, when compared with those of 
da Salo, show a decided improvement, although 
even they do not approach the beauty of the later 
Cremonese instruments. They are large and broad 
and, to a player unaccustomed to them, at first 
somewhat difficult to handle. The archings are 
built quite high and slope away up to the purfling, 
which is usually inlaid in double lines. Frequently 
the back is ornamented by additional purfling. As 
a rule, those violins with a single line of purfling 
are varnished brown, while those with a double 
line are coated with a yellow varnish, which is not 
so good in quality as that of da-Salo. It has even 
been claimed that the varnish of Maggini.is a spirit 
varnish. The sides of the violins are low and the 
center bouts present the characteristic shallow 
Brescian style. Maggini’s scroll is bold in char- 
acter and has often a double winding. The very 
characteristic sound-holes are long and pointed. 
The tone of his violins is very powerful, conse- 
quently they are much in demand by concert 
players. But the tone-quality is dark, melancholy 
and of a somewhat nasal character, which is not , 
entirely absent even in his very best instruments. 
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Maggini never dated his labels, which read: 
‘“Giov. Paolo Maggini Bresciae.”’ 
Among the Brescian makers we find another 


Maggini named Petrus Sanctus, and it is more 


than likely that he was a relative of Giovanni. 


According to some writers he was the latter’s son. 
He worked from 1630 to 1680 and excelled es- 
pecially in basses, which are most excellent and 
much sought for. His violins are well made; the 
purfling is double and the instruments are often 
decorated by additional designs in purfling. 

A maker whose violins resemble those of Giov- 
anni Maggini was Javietta Budiani, who worked 
in Brescia about 1580. 

Matteo Bente, another Brescian maker, worked 
at about the same time as Budiani. His violins 
are built on a broad, square model. The varnish 
is brown and the tone of good quality. They are 
very rare and consequently of value to collectors. 

Gioveta Rodiani’s work dates from 1580 to 1620. 
It is questionable whether he made violins. 

Good violins and violas built on a model resem- 
bling that of Maggini were made by Nella Raphael 
in Brescia, about 1652, The back and sides of his 
instruments he generally decorated with drawings 
or inscriptions. His varnish, which is put.on thin, 
is of a dark yellowish brown shade. The tone is 
agreeable in quality, but owing to the fact that the 
tops are too thin, the instruments lack power. His 
labels read: ‘‘ Nella Raphael Brescia A 16—.”’ 

A maker named Venturini (may be identical 
with Baptista Vettrini) worked at Brescia about 
1600. He employed good wood and built his in- 
struments on a good flat model. His varnish is of 
a golden color. 

Other makers who, at later periods, worked at 
Brescia, were Domenico and Gaetano Pasta, Giov- 
anni Domincielli, Giambattista and Pietro Rogeri, 
and Petrus Ambrosi, but their work is not to be 
classed with that of the Brescian school, for they 
went to Brescia after having learned their art in 
the shops of Cremonese or other masters; thus 
their instruments must be classed as belonging to 


the school of their respective masters and teachers. 


[NOTE.—In Mr. Brill’s article last month the name of the 
subject should have been spelled Duiffoprugcar, not “‘ Duiffo- 
prugear.’’ The mistake was due to hurried proofreading. | 


Kneisel Quartet Engagements 


The concerts of the Kneisel Quartet will begin 
earlier than usual this season and also end earlier 
than usual, in order to make the projected Euro- 
pean tour possible. The six New York City dates 
are November 3 and 24, December 22, January 5, 
February 2 and March 1, in Mendelssohn Hall. 
The season which Mr. Kneisel has planned is an 


extremely interesting one, not only for New York, 
but the country generally. He will have the help 
of Harold Bauer, Busoni and Gebhardt, pianists ; 
Miss Susan Metcalfe and C. M. Loeffler. The last 
two will produce some novel compositions of Mr. 
Loeffler’s—settings of songs by Verlaine, Baude- 
laire and Gustave Kahn. Some of these, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, have just been pub- 
lished by Schirmer; others, with violin obligato 
(which the composer is to play), are still in manu- 
script, but have been performed in Boston. The 
quartet will begin its London season in March, giv-_ 
ing ten concerts there, and possibly extend its 
European trip as far as Rome. ; 


Maurice Kaufmann 


This young American violinist will make his de- 
but in. Carnegie Hall, New York, November 18, 
when he will have the assistance of Walter Dam- _ 
rosch and the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Kaufmann’s European teachers were Hugo Heer- 
mann and Cesar Thomson. Four years ago—he 
is now twenty-three—he made his debut in one of 
the Ysaye concerts in Brussels, after which he 
went to Paris, where he played with the Colonne 
Orchestra and later in recitals. Three years ago 
he went to Germany, where he made his debut in 
a Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic with such extra- 
ordinary success that he was engaged to play with » 
the Berlin Philharmonic, after which he played in 
the principal cities of Germany. Then followed a 
tour of Norway and Sweden, Austria and Hungary, 
after which he went to England, where he played 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London, and 
later gave recitals in St. James Hall. While. 
Director Gericke of the Boston Symphony was in © 
Europe he offered young Kaufmann the position 
formerly held by Mr. Loeffler in that organization. 


Bronislaw Hubermann and Henri Marteau appear 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra this seasan. 


Dorothy Bridson, a pupil of Willy Hess and also 
of Sevcik, is making a favorable impression in 
England. - 

The Kaim Orchestra gave a festival concert 
October 14 to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
its foundation. 

The work of the orchestra at the municipal 
casino, Biarritz, is reported to be exceptionally 
fine this season. : + 

Conforming to the laws of Hungary when he 
married and became a Hungarian citizen, Kubelik 
took the name of Polgar; the probability is strong, 
however, that he will be known by the old name 
for many years to come. 


La 


NE of the leading string organizations 
of Chicago is the Mendelssohn Trio ; 
although the fashionable suburb, Oak 
Park, is probably entitled to claim a 
greater ownership in the organization, 

each member of which has won an enviable fame 


as soloist in Chicago and vicinity. This personnel, 
Mrs. Lucella Clark Emery, piano, Miss Edna Ear] 
Crum, violin, Miss Mary Elizabeth Pickens, cello, 
‘is a distinguished one to the Chicago musical pub- 
lic, and now that the ladies are rehearsing for the 
present season’s engagements an announcement of 
at least one trio €évening in Chicago would be 
warmly greeted by their friends, individual and 
collective. 


The Mendelssohn Trio was organized in 1901 
and in that and the following year played with 
great success at the Northern Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, Marinette, Wisconsin. The Trio also played 
at the May Festival concert, 1902, in the Audito- 
rium, Chicago, and has delighted many a gather- 
ing of the G.A.R., the Knights Templar and re- 
ceptions of the Daughters of the American Revol- 
ution. 
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The Russian Symphony Orchestra 


For some years Russian musicians have been 
settling in the United States as members of the 
permanent orchestras, says the New York Times. 
In New York alone there are several scores of 
The Russian residents of the 
city have lately conceived the scheme of utilizing 


these musicians. 


this material for the purpose of acquainting the 
American public with the best works of the Russian 
composers, especially of the Neo-Russian school. 
A number of Russians of prominence have taken 
up the idea with enthusiasm, and, as a result, the 
Russian Symphony Society has been incorporated, 
and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, numbering 
over sixty, has been founded, The projectors have 
been in correspondence with people prominent in 
the Russian musical world, and, so far, expressions , 
of heartiest sympathy and warm promises of co- 
operation have come in reply from all sides. Six 
concerts at popular prices have been mapped out 
for the season, at which the mainstays of the Rus- 
sian concert stage, unknown here, will be per- 
formed. 
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Among the Players 


Brief Notes of Soloists 
Orchestras & Concerts 


ALPH WYLIE, of Kansas City, is 
giving a series of violin evenings, 
the importance of. which will be ap- 
i.) | preciated: by reference to his pro- 

Wwe BR grams, as ae series includes all 

SID. forms of violin literature, and pre- 

sents a rare opportunity for students 
and lovers of music. Two of the recitals have 
been given, the first being devoted to concertos, 
with the following program: Spohr’s No. 8, (Ge- 

Sangscene); Bach’s Concerto for Two Violins; 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor, and allegros from Ernst’s 
F# Minor and Paganini’s D Major. The second 
evening (October) was given to trios, quartets and 
quintets by the Wylie Quartet (Ralph Wylie, Car- 
olyn St. John-Wylie, Leopold Cayvan and Karl 
Kirk Smith), assisted by David Elmer Harley, pian- 
ist. The remaining four recitals will be devoted to 
Fantasies, Small Forms, Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Sonatas. 

A symphony club has been organized at Spring- 
field, Mass., by Mr. Emil C. Janser, a prominent 
violin teacher and soloist of that city. There isa 
membership of about twenty, to which ten or fif- 
teen more will probably be added. The club has 
taken up Mozart’s Symphony No. 41 and Haydn’s 
‘Military’? No. 11. Mr. Janser’s desire is to de- 
velop the club into a symphony orchestra. 

Director Van der Stucken of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, announces the engagement as 
violin soloist of Emile Sauret and the performance 
during the season of the following symphonies: 
Haydn’s C Minor, Beethoven’s No. 6 ‘‘Pastoral,”’ 
Schumann’s No. 4 D Minor, Goldmark’s E Flat 
‘“Rustic Wedding,’’ Brahms’ C Minor, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s No. 6 ‘‘ Pathetique.”’ 

Out of 180 applicants for membership in the New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch and a com- 
mittee has admitted thirty-four, bringing the total 
to sixty-seven, to which additions will be made. 
Among the new violinists will be Deszo Nemes, 
the Hungarian, and Axel Skovgaard, a Danish 
pupil of Joachim 

Marix Loevensohn,-the Belgian cellist, who will 
concertize in the United. States this season, is the 
possessor of seven valuable cellos, one of which, 
a fine Stradivarius, formerly belonged to the Duke 
de Litta and was played on for a number of years 
by Servais. 


Louis Siegel, an Indiana boy sixteen years of 
age, and a former pupil of Richard Schliewen, has 
won the.virtuosity prize at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music, Liege, Belgium. From Cincinnati the 
boy was transferred to New York under Ovide 
Musin, who took him to Europe. 


The list of soloists in the Boston Symphony con- 
certs at New York this season, will include Miss 
Maud MacCarthy, Adamowski, Fernandez Arbos, 
the new first violin and, concertmaster, and Kras- 
selt, the new first violoncello. 


At a concert given by the Fairmount College 
School of Music, Wichita, Kan., Oct. 6, Mr. Just 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, op. 12, 
Goldmark’s Concerto in A minor, op. 28, and 
Hubay’s Suite in G major, op. 5. 


The annual violin Scholarship of the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, was won by Miss Muriel 
Abbott, of Union Springs, N.Y., in a class of ten 
competitors. Miss Abbott formerly studied with 
N. Grant Egbert of New York. 


With Leopold Lichtenberg as concertmaster and 
Michael Banner at one of the first violin desks in 
the Wetzler Symphony Orchestra this winter, the 
concerts of that popular New York organization 
will be especially attractive. 


Jean A. Parre, the Toledo violinist, made his 
first appearance this season in concert, October 1. 
Handel’s A Major Sonata, Godard’s Adagio Path- 
etique and a Wieniawski Mazurka were his selec- 
tions. 


Y 


Carl Fischer, cellist, of Minneapolis, has moved 
to Cincinnati, where he will join the Symphony 
Orchestra of that city. His removal is a distinct 
loss to the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Edwin Grasse, the young violinist who has pre- 
viously been mentioned in these columns, will 
make his debut in New York November 12, with 
the Wetzler Symphony Orchestra. 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory of Music 
gave a recital Oct. 10, when Mr. William Gussen 
played a Svendsen Romance and Ries’ Gondoliera 
and Perpetual Motion. 

Miss Grace Jenkins, the violinist who made a 
reputation with Sousa, is ill at her home, Lincoln, 
Ill. She is reported to be ina state of nervous 
collapse. 
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Fernandez Arbos, new first violin of the Boston 
Orchestra, announces the organization of a string 
quartet, including Otto Roth, second violin, Ferir. 
viola, and Krasselt, cellist. 


Karl Davidoff, a boy cellist, will shortly be heard 
here in concert. He is of Russian parentage and 
is said to possess a charming personality and won- 
derful talent. 


By a mistake in using it as one of the “‘proper- 
ties” in a play at a theater in Louisville, George 
Wilkins. the musical direator, lost a valuable Klotz 
violin. 

The Slayton Woman's Orchestra of Chicago, 
under the leadership of Joseph Hecker, opened the 
Calumet Club’s winter season at Milwaukee. 


Georgye Inslee, an American violinist, will sail 
for England Dec. Ist, where she is reported to have 
professional engagements for the winter. 


- The Symphony Orchestra of Scranton, Pa., has 
a new conductor in Charles Doersam, who has 
just been elected to that position. 

Miss Florence Verge, violinist, made her first 
public appearance at Minneapolis, October 28, after 
four years’ study in Berlin with Halir. 

The Duss Orchestra, with Nahan Franko solo 

‘violinist, made a successful tour of Texas in Oct. 

The Marien String Quartet of Cincinnati will 
give the first of three chamber concerts this month. 

Miss Florence Chambertin, violinist, is a mem- 
ber of the Moline Conservatory of Music. 


The New York Philharmonic Troubles 


The following article appeared in the New York 
Times one day last month, contributed by one who 
is evidently acquainted with conditions in the 
metropolis. 

Some four or five years ago, when it became 
evident even to its best friends that the Philhar- 
monic Society no longer gave performances 
worthy of its reputation or of a great musical cen- 
ter, you permitted me to call attention to the easily 
remedied shortcomings. Our best critics almost 
unanimously urged a reorganization as the only 
way whereby the society could hope to compete 
with the orchestras of Boston, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia. The years have passed, conductors 
have been changed, but the preponderance of in- 
ferior material among the players—some of whom 
were and are artists, while others are the mere 
mechanics of music—naturally blocked the efforts 
of any conductor however great and aspiring. The 
result was a steadily decreasing subscription list, 
and the desertion of people who had attended the 


concerts for many years. 

And now another season is at hand, and the 
society stubbornly resisting all attempts at reorgan- 
ization, hopes to regain public favor by the sensa- ~ 
tional scheme of having its concerts directed by 
different conductors. There will be no increase in 
the number of rehearsals; there will be no com- 
petent concert master; there will be no improve- 
ment in the bag-pipey woodwinds: there will be no 
mellow brasses in place of the shrill ones now so 
ear-piercing in evidence. Two changes, indeed, 
will be effected, but these, unfortunately, are for 
the worse. 


Under these circumstances it seems a pity that 
some munificent but misguided gentlemen have 
provided a fund for the purpose of bringing over 
the foreign conductors But why prop up tempor- 
arily an old house, which sooner or later must 
either be reconstructed entirely or torn down? 
Why not give us a first class concert orchestra? 


The Philharmonic directors must’ be conscious 
of the fact that their scheme, savoring of circus. 
methods, will not so readily appeal to critical. 
music lovers, for their circular suggests the exag- 
gerated preliminary puffing of the theatrical press 
agent. In this document we are told that it was 
‘“‘decided to follow the plan now adopted by many 
of the celebrated orchestras of Europe.’’ Is it 
true? In London and in Frankfort, and in perhaps 
one or two other cities, such a plan prevails, but 
in Vienna the great Philharmonic Orchestra has 
not_now, and never had, more than one conductor. 
In Berlin the Royal Symphony concerts are di- 
rected by Weingartner, and the excellent Philhar- 
monic concerts of the same city are conducted by 
Herr Reznicek, except a series at which Arthur 
Nikisch wields the baton. The latter conducts 
also the renowned Gewandhaus concerts of Leipsic 
but it would be hard to imagine any one seriously 
suggesting that he alternate with any other “‘baton 
prima-donna.”’ 


Beware of the free fiddle 


and 


guaranteed artistic results 


in three months time @] @&@ 
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———O large and important a musical center as 
San Francisco ought surely to be repre- 
sented in THE VIOLINIST. Because we oc- 
cupy a position on the map isolated from 
the larger musical centers of music, does 
not mean, in our case, that appreciation, 
taste and ability are not to be found in this point 
of the extreme West. Indeed, if some statistician 
were to count up the number of noted singers, 
composers and violinists who call California their 
birthplace, it would be found that this western land 
has produced more great musical talent than any 
other similar area in the Union—not even taking 
into Consideration our vastly smaller population. 


San Francisco has brought forth America’s two 
greatest violinists, and they are Leopold Lichten- 
berg and Michael Banner. Some thirty years ago 
when Wieniawski was in San Francisco, the youth- 
ful Lichtenberg was brought to him. The lad’s 
wonderful talent made such an impression on the 
great violinist that when he returned to Europe 
Lichtenberg went with him, to live with him in his 
house and be under his almost daily instruction. 
Did you ever hear of the meeting of Lichtenberg 
and Ysaye in Wieniawski’s house? As told by 
Ysaye it is inimitable. Lichtenberg’s career could 
have been every bit as brilliant as Ysaye’s had he 
continued to follow the soloist’s life ; but ambition, 
or what-not, failed, and today he is contented to 
pass his time in the uneventful life of a violin 
teacher in New York. 


Michael Banner was born in Sacramento, about 
90 miles from San Francisco. When Wilhelmj 
visited San Francisco, he, as Wieniawski had done 
previously, made a find and this find was Michael 
Banner, who through his discoverer’s advice and 
_aid was enabled to go to Cincinnati and later to 
Paris, for study. 


San Francisco has a legion of aieicnes of the 
violin, every one an enthusiast. There is also a 
small army of teachers and professional perform- 
ers. The ranks of this army have lately been 
added to by the return of former San Francisco 
artists and new importations. Thelatter have been 
Herr Otto Spahmer, a pupil of Wilhelmj in London 
and a soloist of high rank; Harding M. Kennedy, 
who returns fresh from triumphs abroad, and 
Natorp Blumenfeld of Baltimore, a pupil of Rose, 
Vienna and Marsick, Paris. Herr Spahmer was 
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soloist with the Ernst F# minor concerto at a re- 
cent Scheel Symphony concert and played magnif- 
icently. The same concerto was played here last 


. winter by Kocian, and while comparisons are not 


always grateful, in this instance they are decidedly 
interesting. Kocian’s performance was polished, 
clean, graceful: but it was superficial and one 
waited in vain for a climax. It was a recital of 
the notes of the composition—a clear, lucid ex- 
pression of the concerto’s mechanical side, without 
a hint of warmth, depth or the somber feeling that 
caused this master work of Ernst to be called the 
“‘Concerto Pathetique.’’ But Spahmer felt his 
music. His style is big and bold, as befits a dis- 
ciple of Wilhelmj. He strives after an increasingly 
larger tone, though at the expense of quality and 
cleanness. Hence, his playing is often rough and 
the tone forced. But his technic was easily able 
to conquer difficulties of lightning arpegii, octaves 
and double stops, and his thoroughly musical 
nature proved that Ernst is something more than 
a vehicle for empty technical display. 


Harding M. Kennedy comes to San Francisco 
with warm letters of commendation from his 
European masters, who were Halir of Berlin and 
Geloso of Paris. They unite in praising his tone, 
technic and musicianship. He has combined in 
his style the best points of both German and the 
new French schools, and it is predicted that asa 
teacher he will particularly make himself felt. He 
will be soloist at the next concert of the Art Asso- 
ciation of the University of California at Berkeley. 


Mr. Blumenfeld will make his debut in the con- 
certs of the pianiste, Miss Augusta Cottlow. 

Mr. Aug. Hinrichs and pupils gave an enjoyable ~ 
recital in September, when Master Sacreson dis- 
played much promising talent. 

Miss E. Bonnie Rockhold, a well-known violinist 
of Riverside, Southern California, has come to 
San Francisco for a year’s study with Harding M. 
Kennedy. Miss Rockhold, who is a sister of the 
singer Mdlle. Norma Rocca, intends to complete 
her studies in Europe. 

San Francisco can justly be proud of young 
Kathleen Parlow, a promising violinist just enter- 
ing her teens. She gave aconcert in the Y.M.C.A. 
hall in September and astonished everybody. Al- 
ready she is a well-nigh finished artist. No higher 


- praise.can he given her technic than to affirm that 
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she played the Ernst Hungarian Airs without a 
single tonal lapse. Her program included also 
the Mendelssohn and Paganini concertos. Rather 
a pretentious program for a twelve- or. thirteen- 
year-old miss, but not one bit beyond her, unless 
it be in musical comprehension. 

Arnold Krauss, the -well-known Los Angeles 
violinist, has been visiting his confreres in San 
Francisco. 

The first half of the Scheel Sympony concerts 
has ended and the magnetic leader will now turn 
his attention to the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra season. The second half of the San Francisco 
concerts will be given in the spring, when Scheel’s 
eastern engagements close. 

Herr Otto Spahmer announces a violin recital. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra has a new conductor 
in the person of Oscar Weill, a fearless critic and 
able musician. A number of the Philharmonickers 
have withdrawn and attached themselves to the 
cause of their former leader, Mr. Minetti. These, 
with a number of recruits, constitute the Minetti 
Orchestra. 

Miss Mary A. Baldwin, a highly talented viol- 
inist from Riverside, Southern California, has just 
travelled the six hundred miles from her home in 
the Southland to San Francisco, for the purpose of 
continuing her studies with Harding M. Kennedy. 


Mr. Alex. Stewart’s violin class gave an enjoy- 
able recital recently in the Unitarian Church, Oak- 
land. They performed a Moto Perpetuo of Car] 
Bohm brilliantly and did excellent work in a Haydn 
symphony. THEO. SCHMIDT. 


Miss Beatrice Hyke, of Luverne, Minn., a tal- 
ented pupil of E. J. Hopfner, played at her first 
recital Viotti’s Concerto No. 29, Alard’s Faust 
Fantasie, DeBeriot’s Concerto No. 1 and Wieniaw- 
ski’s Fantasie. 


At the Wennerberg memorial concert to be given 
in Minneapolis November 27, William Wrigley, the 
popular young violinist, has been engaged as one 
of the soloists 
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A Valuable Book 


BOOK containing many valuable facts for 

violin’repairers—and therefore of interest to 
the collector and player of stringed instruments in 
general—is a little work by Horace Petherick en- 
titled ‘‘ The Repairing and Restoration of Violins.’’ 
This book has just reached me from the Strad 
office, 3.Green Terrace, London. Though it is 
brimful of valuable suggestions, the wording is 
abominable, a little the worst I have seen in print. 
Why any English publisher will allow such a man- 
uscript to reach the press is a mystery; possibly 
we in this country are more particular in the use 
of the language than are the king’s subjects. 


But while Mr. Petherick has not mastered the 
language, he must be given credit for knowing a 
great deal about violin repairing, and to the reader 
of his book this is the main thing after all. And 
there are many illustrations, which tell more than 
all the words in the dictionary. In the eighteen 
chapters are hints on closing up cracks in the upper 
plate, replacing bass bars. filling in wide openings, 
joining the neck, use of new wood in old instru- 
ments, opening a violin, treatment of warped 
plates, matching the wood, inclination of the finger 
board, repairing broken peg boxes, refilling worn 
peg holes, restoring the purfling, filling worm 
holes, replacing end blocks, lining thin backs, pre- 
serving original labels, varnishing new parts, dam- 
ages caused by the bridge, and half a dozen other 
topics. Illustrations and directions are also given 
for grafting new necks on old scrolls aecording to 
the old method or the modern methods, also the 
secret, ‘“‘blind graft.’’ So, in spite of the style, or 
lack of style, in composition, Mr. Petherick has 
written a book that no violinist or repairer can pass 
over without interest. It is dated this year, 1903. 
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The first concert given this season by members 
of the Chicago Musical College faculty was in 
every way a pronounced success; with Emile 
Sauret, Rudolph Ganz and the Thomas Orchestra 
all on one program it could not have been less 
an event than it was, and it would have been well 
nigh impossible to surpass it in any musical center 
of Europe. Everybody (musical) was there—the 
others were at the Horse Show. At least, some 
people call it a Horse Show. But whatever the 
show was, it did not prevent a large audience from 
gathering in the Auditorium on the night of Oct. 
27th. The vocal numbers were not over well ren- 
dered, but when Rudolph Ganz appeared and played 
two movements of Massenet’s piano concerto in 
E flat, with the Thomas men reading his orchestra- 
tion, written out in a few hours (the parts having 


failed to arrive in time from Europe), the enthusi- 


asm of the vast audience was unbounded. Sauret 
was greeted, in this, his debut as a resident artist, 
with a long and hearty applause. There was more 


than one pair of ears ready to detect a flaw in this - 


master’s playing of. the Saint Saens B minor con- 
certo, but a few strokes of the bow revealed power 
and warmth, combined with old time accuracy, 
that left nothing for the critics to do but settle back 


and listen to the beautiful melodies. Three encores 


were hardly enough to pacify the enraptured audi- 
ence. 


At the first 1903-1904 Saturday recital given by 


the American Conservatory Herbert Butler played 
the Saint Saens Rondo Capriccioso and the first 


movement of Howard Brockway’s Sonata, the 
piano part in the latter being taken by Howard 
Wells. This recital was given Oct. 3; two days 
later Mr. Butler started on a concert tour under 
the management of the Ridpath bureau, expecting 
to return Nov. lst. 


Jan Van Oordt played the difficult first move- 
ment of the A minor concerto by Vieuxtemps Oct. 
17 at Kimball Hall, and in spite of the stuffy hall 
being crowded every tone came true, even at the 
extreme end of the hall. The occasion attuned our 
ears for the first of his four previously mentioned 
recitals, at which time (Nov. 12, Kimball Hall) he 
will play three old concertos, by Bach, Mozart and 
Viotti. 

The Sauret Trio and Spiering Quartet, both con- 
nected with Dr. Ziegfeld’s college, will each give 
three chamber evenings at Music Hall during the 
present season. The quartet, now in its tenth 
year is to be heard Nov. 10, Jan. 12 and March 8. 
The alternating months we shall have the pleasure 
of hearing the new organization, whose members 
are Emile Sauret, violin, Rudolph Ganz, piano, 
and Bruno Steindel, cello. The dates for the trio 
are Dec. 15, Feb. 2 and April 5. 


At the American Conservatory recital in Kimball 
Hall, Oct. 31st, Miss Ethel Freeman played the 
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Wieniawski Polonaise and the Ries Romance with 
all the wealth of tone and feeling that surprise and 
delight her hearers. Mr. Van Oordt is to be con- 
gratulated on the work of,his highly gifted little 
pupil. 

The same afternoon two of Sauret’s London 
pupils played at the college recital, Miss Law being 
heard in Wieniawski’s 2nd Concerto and Miss Ruth 
Clarkson in the brilliant Fantasie Caprice by Vieux- 
temps. The latter has a wonderful talent. In all 
this was an afternoon to be long remembered, for 
more than one of these three young ladies will be 
known to fame. 

Following are the Chicago Orchestra programs 
for November 6-7 and 13-14: 

THIRD CONCERT 
Prveriuren Macic Fiute 2 >. +2. Mozart 
Andante and Allegro, from Violin Sonata 2]. Bach 
(Played by all the violins) 


Symphony No. 4, E minor, op. 98 Brahms 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Improvisator’’ D’ Albert 
Symphonic Poem .... Bruneau 


‘*Coronation March,’’ op. 117 Saint-Saens 
FOURTH CONCERT 

Overture, ‘‘ Melusina’’ 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Easter’’ 
Orchestra and Organ 

Concerto for Pianoforte, A minor 

. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 

Symphony No. 6, “‘ Pathetique’’ . Tschaikowsky 

The Chicago Violin School, Harry Dimond and 
Geo. Steinhaus, directors, will give a free pupil’s 
recital in Handal Hall Saturday afternoon, Nov. 7 
at 2 p.a1). 

Mrs. Lona Fugate Brewer played the Wieniawsk 
Polonaise before the Amateur Musical Club Oct. 26. 

Thad. Ackley made his first solo appearance in 
Chicago in the two last movements of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto at a concert by the Leffingwell 
Violin School, of which he is one of the instructors, 
Oct-22. 

J. W.Zimmerman, 3819 State St., has at last 
perfected and placed on sale (for the first time 
about two weeks ago) his rosin distributor. All 
our readers should have one; it is excellent. 
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Famous violinists from Corelli (1653- 
1713) to the present time, with names 
@. dates of a their greatest pupils 


Compiled by Ray G. Edwards, with 
the assistance of numerous friends 


] All the fiddle celebrities you 
ever heard of: Joachim, Spohr, 
Viotti, Tartini, Kreutzer, Ernst, 
Paganini, Wieniawski, Kubelik, 
Rode, Bull, Massart, Leonard, 
David, DeBeriot, Sevcik, Tua 
& two hundred and fifty others 


This chart will find its way to every violin studio in 
America. Contains more information than can be ex- 
tracted from books: More attractive. As to style, it 
is a gem. Size, 24x18in. -Securely mailed in tube. 
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How to Study Kreutzer, Cutter " 3 ‘ SUAS cy fe, 
Advice to Pupils and Teachers, Althaus 5 ; 1.00 
Technics of Violin Playing, Courvoisier ~ -. Aas 
True Principles of Violin Playing, Lehmann . . 1.00 
The Violin and How to Master It, A Professional . Aa) 
Violinist’s Manual, Gruenberg : A i 4 LD 
Key to Study of Harmony, Bush . 4 ‘ ; 250 
Exercises in Melody Writing, Goetschius : 3 1220 
Counterpoint Applied, : ; 2.00 
Violin Making As It Was and Is, Heron- Allen A 2.00 
How to Choose a Violin, Porter i : - .25 


Structure and Preservation of the Violin, Otto 5 1250 
Repairing and Restoration of Violins, Petherick . 1.00 
The Violin: Its Famous Makers, Hart . 4 5 3.00 
Mageini: His Life and Work, W. E. Hill : A 4.00 
Antonio Stradivari’ His Life and Work, Hill . 4 16.00 


a si Petherick . : : d ; 1.00 
The Violin and Its Music, Geo. Hart - ; A 5.00 
Ear Training, Jadassohn : . : ay Ga -80 

SS Heacox : 2 ; . ashe) 
Philosophy of Music (Acoustics, etc. 5. Polere. : 3.00 
The Student’s Helmholtz agus Broadhouse 3.00 


Life of Ole Bull : - - ; 1.50 
Celebrated Violinists, Ehrlich - : A A 2.00 
Dictionary of Violin Makers, Stainer ‘ : A 25 
Violin Music of Beethoven, Matthews . ; NOT: 


1.00 
5.00 


The Philharmonic Scciety of New York, Krehbiel 
Anton Seidl: A Memorial by His Friends 5 


How to Listen to Music, Krehbiel . 4 : 5 1.25 
Musicians and Music Lovers, Apthorp . : A 1.50 
Famous Violinists and Fine Violins, Phipson - S25 
Love Letters of a Musician, Reed ‘ ; 1.75 
The Salabue Stradivari, 5 ; ; : ; 4.50 
The First Violin, Fothergill : ‘ ; 5 1.00 
The Fifth String, Philip Sousa ; ‘ ‘ ; hoes 
The Faience Violin, ‘“Champfleury’’ : : i ae Ea" 
How Music Developed, Henderson A 5 1225 
Story of Music, : = 1.00 
_Orchestra and Orchestra Music, Ranbcrees ; F 1725" 


“The Orchestral Conductor: Theory of His Art, Berlioz .25 


The Bow: Its History, Manufacture and Use, Saint- 
George . i e : ; A 5 ; 1.00 

What Is Good Music, A; 3 : 1.00 

Music and the Comrade Arts, Clarke : - 5 hs 


The Music Life and How to Succeed in It, Tapper 1750 
The Great Composers, Bourne ; ; A 1,50 
Cyclopaedia of Music and Musicians, Champits and 

Apthorp . % . 5 3.00 
Biographical Dictionary of ‘Weisiotarta; Baker : 5 3.50 
Technics of Violoncello Playing Van Der Straeten 1.00 
The Violoncello, De Swert 5 : : 1.00 
The Violoncello, Wasielewski . . : ; . 2.40 
The Double Bass, White . . 5 acres 1550 
The Orchestra : How to Write for It, Corder . 4,00 
A Short History of Music, Untersteiner * 1.20 
Paganini’s Art of Violin Playing, Guhr (in English) 2.40 


Secure one or two books each month and you will soon own the entire library 
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Reindah! Violin Cleaner 


Guaranteed to bring out the most delicate var- 
nish in all its luster, without harming the var- 
nish or damaging the instrument.in any way. 

Should be used by all violinists to remove dirt 
and rosin, from either an oil or spirit varnish. 


2 oz. bottle, 5O cents: stamps accepted 
Ki. Reindahl ~~ 26 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Complete. A Handy Reference Book for 
Advanced Students. Best and Easiest 
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THE ONLY JOURNAL IN AMERICA OF ED 
UCATIONAL VALUE TO VIOLIN PLAYERS | 
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tains the 12 numbers 
beginning September, 
1901, many important articles and pictures, record of 
events for the Season of 1901-02. The volume, bound 
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THE LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART in AMERICA 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans von Schiller William Castle 
Bernard Listemann Rudolph Ganz Herman Devries — Felix Borowski 
Theodore Spiering 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 
INSTRUCTURS OF VIOLIN 


Bernard Listemann Theodore Spiering Joseph Ohlheiser Felix Borowski 
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Bruno Steindel Herman Diestel 
The Management Annouaces the Engagement of 
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Hyde’s Treatise on the Violin, price . . 25c 


Very important and interest ng. 
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